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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  the  following  Essay  is  to 
compress  in  a  few  pages,  in  the  com- 
pass of  an  hour's  reading,  some  important 
arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  as  much  general  in- 
formation on  the  subject  as  the  limits  of  the 
plan  would  admit.  The  Author  lays  no 
claim  to  the  merit  of  originality.  Should 
his  Treatise  prove  in  any  degree  useful, 
his  purpose  will  be  fully  answered. 

Montfaucon,  Wetstein,  Woide,  Micha- 
elis,  Marsh,  &c.  furnish  sources  of  in- 
formation to  which  every  person,  who 
writes  on  the  subjects  connected  with 
this  Essay,  must  necessarily  refer.  From 


IV  PREFACE. 

the  two  first  of  these  some  material  ex- 
tracts are  given  in  the  Notes.  The  prin- 
cipal dates  in  the  Chronological  Table  are 
taken  from  "  Bale's  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Author  that 
this  Essay  should  be  succeeded  by  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  testimony  of  the 
early  Fathers  will  be  more  fully  and  cri- 
tically examined. 


ESSAY, 


THE  truth  of  Christianity,  like  the  being  of 
its  great  Author,  is  established  by  numerous 
arguments,  differing  in  kind,  and  derived 
from  various  and  independent  sources;  whilst 
in  each  case  the  variety  of  concurring  evi- 
dence, and  the  united  aid  of  a  diversity  of 
proofs,  highly  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
conviction.  Yet  clear  and  strong  as*  is  the 
evidence  for  these  truths,  experience  informs 
us  that  they  are  not  so  fully  or  universally 
received  as  their  advocates  could  wish. 
Whether  the  present  scepticism  arises  from 
the  age  being  more  enlightened  and  inquisi- 
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tive,  or  more  supine  and  indifferent;  from  its 
vigour,  or  from  its  imbecility ;  or  whether 
the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  credulity  are 
not  alike  symptoms  of  mental  weakness,  are 
questions  which,  though  interesting,  are  fo- 
reign to  my  present  inquiry.  But  however 
opinions  may  vary,  or  whatever  complexion 
they  may  assume,  it  will  be  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  those  who  wish  to  found 
their  system  on  the  basis  of  true  philosophy, 
to  consider  well  the  following  observation 
of  a  luminous  and  profound  writer :  "  For 
securing  the  mind  from  superstition  and  false 
philosophy,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a 
steady  course  of  inquiry  between  implicit 
credulity  and  unlimited  scepticism,  the  most 
important  of  all  qualities,  is  a  sincere  and 
devoted  attachment  to  truth,  which  seldom 
fails  to  be  accompanied  with  a  manly  con- 
fidence in  the  clear  conclusions  of  human 
reason*."  This  sincere  and  devoted  attach- 

*  Dugald  Stewart,  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  p.  35. 


me nt  to  truth  is  the  surest  indication  of  a 
virtuous  disposition,  and  or'  sound  moral 
principles;  and  there  is  the  highest  authority 
for  the  assertion,  that  on  certain  subjects  the 
dispositions  of  the  heart  exert  a  powerful' in- 
fluence  over  the  speculations  of  the  mind. 

That  the  Deity  not  only  exists,  but  that  he 
is  the  constantly  operating  efficient  cause  in 
nature,  and  the  great  connecting  principle 
among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we 
observe,  is  a  conclusion  which  may  be  de- 
duced by  the  soundest  process  of  metaphysical 
reasoning,  from  premises  acknowledged  and 
established  by  the  most  acute  philosophers*. 
Nor  will  it  then  be  denied  that  He,  the 
eternal  Mind,  whose  awful  power  and  con- 
stant, but  mysterious  agency  f ,  upholds  the 


*  See  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  p.  72, 
73,  &c.  and  p.  548. 

f  For  the  process  of  reasoning  adopted  by  those  who 
are  advocates  for  that  system  which  would  keep  con- 
stantly in  view  the  perpetual  dependence  of  the  universe, 
in  its  matter  as  ivc/l  «.«  in  its  formt  on  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  see  Stewart's  Philosophical  E^ny?,  p.  86% 
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fabric  of  the  universe,  and  supports  every 
being  that  exists,  has  the  best  founded  right 
to  claim  the  unlimited  service  and  uncon- 
ditional obedience  of  every  creature  he  sus- 
tains. May  we  not  fairly  insist  upon  the 
probability  that  he  would  declare  to  moral 
agents  what  sort  of  obedience  he  requires, 
and  to  rational  creatures,  for  what  end  he 
has  created  them?  To  this  point  of  probabi- 
lity, and  perhaps  of  hope,  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  the  human  mind  might  carry  us ; 
and  an  expectation  that  some  revelation 
would  be  granted  to  man,  receives  encourage- 
ment from  the  conclusions  of  the  meta* 
physician.  But  should  the  candid  inquirer, 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  the  preliminary 
truths  at  the  outset  of  this  argument,  find 
himself  perplexed  by  subtleties  and  objec- 
tions, or  should  he  shrink  from  the  task  of 
following  his  adversary  through  the  endless 
mazes  and  subterfuges  of  sophistry  and  seep? 
ticism,  he  may  avail  himself  of  other  re- 
sources; let  him  direct  his  views  to  the 


order  of  nature ;  let  him  observe  the  simple 
and  beautiful  laws  by  which  physical  events 
bra  regulated;  let  him  consider  the  marks  of 
design  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
human  frame,  in  the  powers  and  properties 
of  matter,  and  the  peculiar  and  marked 
adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  let  him 
investigate  the  nice  adjustments,  and  regular, 
though  apparently  anomalous,  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  or  let  him  from  the 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  by  the  uni- 
verse, turn  inwards  upon  himself,  and  reflect 
on  the  still  more  astonishing  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
own  mind  :  wherever  he  directs  his  views  he 
will  not  fail  to  trace  with  unerring  certainty 
the  hand  of  the  Divine  Artist,  and  to  see  the 
stamp  of  Divinity  indelibly  impressed  on 
every  part  of  nature.  Thus  by  an  attentive 
<  \amhiation  of  the  constitution  of  nature  he 
will  be  prepared  and  disposed  to  receive  the 
truths  of  Revelation,  and  he  will  discover 
similitudes  and  analogies  between  each,  that 
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will  point  out  the  same  being  as  their  author. 
Between  each  he  will  see  this  one  strong  point 
of  resemblance,  that  though  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween things,  though  he  can  reason  with 
certainty  upon  such  relationship,  and  arrive 
at  truth  in  his  conclusions,  he  is  still  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves. 
He  will  not  raise  any  objection  to  the  truth 
of  Revelation,  because  it  contains  doctrines 
which  he  cannot  in  this  infant  state  of  his 
being  fully  comprehend,  aware  that  many 
propositions  in  natural  philosophy,  in  che- 
mistry, in  every  branch  of  science,  are  in- 
disputable, though  equally  mysterious. 

Clearly  as  the  Divine  hand  is  traced  in  the 
works  of  nature,  no  less  conspicuously  is  it  per- 
ceived in  the  religion  of  Christ — in  the  mini- 
ber  and  character  of  its  evidences.  Indeed  it 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  a  subject  peculiarly 
demanding  our  gratitude,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  given  such  variety  of  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  order  that  every 


cast  of  mind  may  find  that  evidence  upon 
which  it  can  rest  with  the  greatest  security. 
It  may  appeal  to  the  proof  from  miracles,  so 
public  and  stupendous  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  deception ;  to  the  proof  from 
prophecy,  a  continually  increasing  evidence, 
the  object  of  which  is  so  clearly  defined  and 
the  completion  so  notorious,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  resolve  the  application  of  it  into 
the  ingenuity  of  accommodation  or  the  in- 
dustry of  research.  It  may  draw  its  con- 
clusions from  the  character  of  Christ,  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  dispens- 
ation— from  the  nature  of  the  dispensation 
itself  and  its  doctrines — from  the  character 
of  the  Apostles — from  the  diversity  of  cha- 
racters delineated,  so  unlike,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  to  the  partial  or  fictitious 
accounts  of  holy  persons,  where  we  iind 
them  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Each  of 
these  subjects  has  been  urged  and  insisted 
upon  by  Christian  advocates ;  and  whilst 
each  singly  is  capable  of  affording  convic* 
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tion,  the  whole  body  of  proof  almost  ex- 
torts it. 

In  order  to  mark  out  with  precision  the 
line  of  argument  observed  in  this  Essay,  and 
to  show  the  object,  nature,  and  bearings  of 
the  present  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  its  influence 
upon  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  I 
will  suppose  certain  questions  proposed  to 
me.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  in 
order  to  curtail  various  objections,  I  will 
substitute  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  for 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
will  simplify  the  argument,  and  convey  de- 
finite and  clear  ideas.  No  one  who  admits 
that  fact  to  have  taken  place,  can  deny  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  will  also, 
in  the  answer  to  the  following  questions, 
make  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of 
the  evidence  afforded,  and  en  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry. 

How  can  it  be  proved  that  Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead — that  the  Gospel  history, 


which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  certain 
transactions,  was  written  by  persons  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  them,  or  who  lived  at 
the  time  they  took  place,  and  had  proper 
means  of  information?  Admitting  some  ex- 
traordinary person  to  have  existed,  and  to 
have  founded  the  Christian  religion  which 
now  prevails,  still,  how  can  we  know  with 
any  certainty  the  transactions  which  took 
place  nineteen  centuries  ago?  Were  such  or 
similar  questions  proposed  (and  I  think  they 
are  the  questions  that  would  be  likely  to 
occur  to  the  majority  of  unbelievers),  I 
should  reply,  that  with  regard  to  the  first 
point,  as  a  previous  step  to  any  investigation, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  settle  what  kind  of 
proof  we  ought  to  expect,  and  of  what  sort 
of  proof  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable. 
I  should  observe,  that  abstract  reasoning  is 
here  totally  inapplicable ;  that  a  fact  could 
not  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  from 
metaphysical  reasoning;  but  that  the  proof 
must  arise  wholly  from  evidence — that  it 
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depends  on  testimony  *.     That  it  should  also 
be    remembered    that    the    grand   cause    of 
Christianity   is    supported   by  an   appeal  to 
facts.      That   the   most   enlightened  of  the 
Apostolic  number  rested  the  whole  truth  of 
the   doctrine   upon    one   single   fact — Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.     That  this  was 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  every  one ;  it  was 
what  the  most  simple  might  understand,  and 
where  delusion,  or  its  most  dangerous  species, 
self-delusion,    could   have  no   place.      That 
whenever  the  Deity  has  vouchsafed  a  revela- 
tion to  man,  it  has  been  attended  by  such 
sensible  evidences  as  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  reality  and  Divine  origin ;  and  that  it  is 
an  awful  but  inconceivably  important  con- 
sideration,   that   He    who   well   knows    the 
impression  such   evidences  will   make  upon 
the  mind,  will  also  know  whether   we  are 


*  "  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  think  to  demonstrate  a 
fact  by  syllogism,  as  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  mathe- 
matical theorem  by  an  affidavit." — Horsley,  Letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley. 
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excusable  in  rejecting  them.  That  it  would 
surely  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  ourselves  to 
allow  trivial  objections  to  have  weight  with 
us  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  supported  as 
it  is  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  from 
independent  sources,  and  enforced  by  such 
awful  sanctions ;  objections,  which  would 
not  in  any  of  the  common  transactions  of  life 
have  the  smallest  influence  on  our  conduct. 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  proof  we  ought  to  expect,  and 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  inquiry,  I 
should  begin  by  a  general  statement,  that 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  thus 
peculiarly  attested — by  antecedent  testimony 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  since  it 
was  foretold  in  ancient  prophecy ;  by  direct 
testimony,  the  force  of  which  depends  upon 
the  genuineness  and  credit  of  our  records; 
and  by  a  state  of  things  actually  existing, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  sup- 
position whatever  but  that  such  a  fact  took 
place.  Reserving  the  proof  from  prophecy 
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for  the  subject  of  a  future  Essay,  my  sole 
aim  in  the  following  pages  shall  be  to  state 
our  reasons  for  believing  the  genuineness  of 
the  four  Gospels  ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  *  ; 
and  I  will  view  them  as  records  asserting, 
and  every  where  assuming  the  truth  of  that 
important  and  glorious  fact — Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead.  I  have  hinted  before,  as 
a  separate  ground  of  argument,  that  if  the 
Gospel  history  had  been  lost  or  had  never 
been  written,  it  would  still  be  indisputably 
certain  that  the  primitive  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity preached  the  resurrection  of  Jesus; 
and  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  now 
the  fact  which  they  then  preached,  would 
arise  from  the  events  which  are  described  by 
heathen  testimonies,  and  from  the  ceremonies 
appointed  and  constantly  observed  as  com- 


*  These  writings  have  been  universally  received  and 
acknowledged  as  genuine.    See  Note  [A]. 


memorative   of    our    Saviour's    resurrection. 
But   the    proof  of   this  fact    would  in  that 
ease    he    rendered    more    complex ;    whereas 
HOW,  if  we  can  estahlish  the  credit  of  our 
records,  the  fact  is  substantiated.     The  first 
step  towards  accomplishing  this,  will  be  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  these  writings;  that 
they  are  co-eval  with  the  events  which  they 
relate ;  that  they  have  been   universally  re- 
ceived  as   genuine,    and  acknowledged  and 
known  as  such  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.      That  the  style   of   the   writing 
corroborates    the   universal   suffrage   of   the 
»  Christian    church,    and    fixes    the    writers. 
That  the  original  writings  have    not  been 
altered,  but  that  they  are  to  every  purpose 
the  same  which  the  early  Christians  received. 
This  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament ;  it  does  not  extend 
to  its  credibility.     The  order  I  adopt  in  this 
investigation,  is,   first  to  give  an  account  of 
the    ancient    versions,    and     some    of    the 
principal  manuscripts    of  the  Greek  Testa? 
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ment.  I  then  proceed  to  the  testimony  of 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian.  I  shall 
slightly  touch  upon  the  confirmation  af- 
forded by  the  fathers,  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  nature  of  the  style; 
and  under  each  I  shall  draw  certain  con- 
clusions. 


Of  the  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  of  the  New 
Testament. 

One  most  important  advantage  derived 
from  the  ancient  versions,  is,  that  by  their 
means  we  arrive  at  the  certain  knowledge 
(in  the  words  of  Michaelis),  that  the  Sacred 
Writings  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  age,  without  material 
variation ;  and  that  our  present  Text,  except 
a  very  few  doubtful  passages,  is  the  same 
which  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles. 
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Of  the  OLD  SYRIAC  VERSION. 

THIS  most  ancient  and  venerable  version  was 
called  by  tbe  Syrians  PcMto,  or  the  Faithful 
Version,  and  is  of  inestimable  use  in  sacred 
criticism.  It  long  served  as  a  model  for  inter- 
preters in  the  East,  as  theVulgate  did  to  those 
in  the  West :  it  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond century;  and  there  are  the  strongest 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  existed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  that  century,  if  not  at  thq 
end  of  the  first.  This  opinion  of  its  early 
date  has  many  powerful  advocates.  Accord- 
ing to  Abulfaragi  *,  it  was  written  in  the 


*  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  most  raluable  and  elaborate  work  on 
Chronology,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xx.  thus  speaks  of  this  cele- 
brated historian,  whose  real  name  was  Gregorius  Bar  He- 
brseus :  "  Though  bred  a  physician,  and  a  leader  of  the 
Jacobite  sect  of  Christians  in  Syria,  he  was  admired  by 
Mahometan  and  Jewish  writers,  as  the  phoenix  of  hi* 
age."  And  "  we  justly  venerate  him,'*  says  Michael  Is, 
u  as  the  most  learned  and  best  historian  of  the  Syrian 
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apostolic  age,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle 
Adams,  Thadclaeus,  or  Jude;  according  to 
Michaelis,  near  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
It  is  quoted  by  Ephrem  Syrus,  who  died  about 
the  year  379,  and  was  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Edessa,  the  city,  probably,  where  this  ver- 
sion was  written.  Christianity  was  planted 
in  Edessa,  in  the  first  century,  and  adopted 
by  his  sovereigns ;  its  language  was  Syriac, 
and  it  was  for  many  ages  the  eastern  metro- 
polis of  the  Christian  world.  This  version 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  The  Re- 
velations are  not  found  in  it.  From  this  omis- 
sion an  argument  has  been  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  version,  as  having 


writers." — "  To  this  honourable  distinction,"  adds  Dr. 
Hales,  "  I  also  willingly  subscribe,  having  found  him  the 
best  and  surest  guide  in  adjusting  the  chronology  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, &c.  supplying  important  chasms,  both  in  the 
Scriptures  and  Josephus,  with  an  accuracy  and  fidelity 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere." 
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been  translated  before  the  Revelations  were 
written  or  received  as  canonical.     The  Reve- 
lations are  referred  to  the  year  95.    This  ver- 
sion is  written  in  a-  language  not  materially 
different  from  that  spoken  by  our  Lord  and 
his   Apostles  :    the  difference  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  is  observed  between  the  Attic 
and  the  Ionic  dialects  in  Greek.  (Campbell  on 
the  Gospels,  vol.  i.   p.  443.)     Michaelis  ob- 
serves, that  the  affinity  of  the  Syriac  to  the 
dialect  of  Palestine  is  so  great  as  to  justify, 
in  some  respects,  the  assertion  that  the  Syriac 
translator  has  recorded  the  actions  and  speeches 
of  Christ  in  the  very  language  in  which  he 
spoke ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
dialect  which  was  spoken  by  Christ,  and  that 
of  the    Syriac    translator,    consisted    almost 
wholly  in  the  mode  of  pronunciation.     The 
same  writer  also  remarks,  that  as  the  Ara- 
rmuan   words   which  occur   in   Christ's   dis- 
courses are  expressed  in  our  Greek  Gospels 
according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  Chaldee 
dialect  which  was  spoken  at  Jerusalem,  and 
D 
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was  more  refined  than  the  Syriac,  we  must 
conclude,  that  though  Syriac  was  spoken  in 
Galilee,  the  former  was  used  by  Christ.  The 
more  modern  Syriac  versions  belong  to  the 
fifth  and  seventh  centuries *, 


Of  the  COPTIC  VERSION. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  version 
was  made  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Christians,  called  Copts.  The  Coptic 
language  is  a  mixture  of  the  old  Egyptian  and 
the  Greek,  and  was  the  common  language  of 
Egypt  before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens, 
From  this  the  Arabic  versions  are  derived  f- 

*  See  Note  [B].  t  See  Note  [C], 
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Of  the  SAHIDIC  VERSION. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  version  Is  un- 
questionable:  it  is  referred  to  the  second  cen- 
tury.    The  Sahidic  \yas  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt,  called  in  Arabic  Said.  The  arguments 
made  use  of  by  Dr.  \Voide,  to  prove  its  great 
antiquity,    are   stated    by    the    learned    Dr. 
Marsh,  in  his  excellent  Notes  to  Michaelis 
(vol.  iii.  p.  595),    an  outline  of  which  is  as 
follows  :  there  are  now  in  existence  two  Sa- 
hidic manuscripts,  one  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Askew,  the  other  brought  from 
Egypt  by  the  celebrated  Bruce.     The  former 
contains  a  work,  entitled,  Sophia,  and  written 
by  Valentinus,  in  the  second  century.     This 
manuscript  contains  various  passages  both  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  coincide 
with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  version  now 
extant ;  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  a  Sahidic 
version  of  the  whole  Bible  not  only  existed  so 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
but  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  which  we 
D  C 
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have  various  fragments,  and  which,  if  put 
together,  would  form  perhaps  a  complete 
Sahidic  version  of  the  Bible.  The  other  ma- 
nuscript, to  which  Dr.  Woide  appeals,  con 
tains  two  books,  the  one  entitled,  B//3Acf  ^g 
yvuo-sos,  the  other  B//3Aof  7.oy*  XOJT#  pv^vigiov. 

Now  that  this  was  written  by  a  Gnostic, 
as  well  as  the  other  manuscript,  appears  both 
from  the  title  and  the  contents,  and  therefore 
it  is  concluded  that  the  author  lived  in  the  se- 
cond century.  And  as  various  passages  are 
quoted  in  it  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, Dr.  Woide  deduces  the  same  infer- 
ence as  from  the  foregoing. 


Of  the  ETHIOPIC  VERSION. 

The  Ethiopic  was  the  language  of  the  Abys- 
sinians ;  the  version  into  this  language  was 
probably  made  about  the  fourth  century,  and 
is  said  to  agree  with  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script. Christianity  was  in  very  early  times 
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preached  in  Ethiopia,  hut  unfortunately  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  these  ages  is  involved 
in  douht  and  uncertainty.  Ludolf*  supposes 
that  the  Abyssinians  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Frumentius,  a  bishop  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  has  likewise  the  credit  of  having 
made  the  Ethiopic  version  f. 


Of  othw  ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 

I  shall  barely  mention  the  Armenian  J,  Ara- 
bic, and  Persic  §  versions;  indeed,  the  reason 
that  I  mention  them  is,  that  the  existence  of 
these  versions  proves  the  great  care  which 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Scriptures  in  very  an- 
cient times,  and  the  number  of  different  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  read  and  valued. 
This  circumstance  also,  though  there  are 
many  others,  forms  a  very  broad  and  clear 


*  Lud.  Hist.  jEthiop.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.     See  also  cap.  4. 
f  See  Note  [D].  J  See  Note  [Ej. 

§  See  Note  [F]. 


line  of  distinction  between  our  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  any  other  writings  which  pretend  to 
give  an  account  of  the  same  transactions,  whe- 
ther spurious  or  apocryphal.     It  completely 
satisfies  the  mind  as  to  the  question  what  was 
the  doctrine  the  Apostles  professed  to  teach ; 
what  was  the  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  the 
primitive  Christians  suffered  and  died*     The 
Armenian  version  was  made  by  Miesrob,  in 
the  fourth  century.     The  Arabic  versions  are 
of  later  date,  and  supposed  to  be  posterior  to 
the  time  of  Mahomet.     The  old  Persic  ver- 
sion is  lost;    the  Persic  versions  now  in  ex- 
istence are  modern,  and  are  thought  to  be 
taken  from  the  Syriac. 


Of  the  LATIN  VERSION. 

The  Latin  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
European  versions :  it  was  of  the  same  Mm- 
portance  to  the  Christians  of  the  West,  as  the 
Syriac  was  to  those  of  the  East.  Before  the 


end  of  the  first  century,  or  the  death  of  St. 
John,  the  Gospel  was  widely  disseminated; 
and  about  that  time  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  imme- 
diately relates  to  faith  and  practice,  was  well 
established  *.  About  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  were  translations  made  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Latin  language;  that  which  was  uni- 
versally received,  and  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, was  called  the  Italic.  In  the  time 
of  St.  Jerome,  or  about  the  year  380,  tran- 
scribers and  translators  were  multiplied,  and 
great  confusion  prevailed  in  the  copies  of 
the  old  Latin  version.  St.  Augustine  says, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  had  translated 
the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin 
could  not  be  computed.  "  Qui  Scripturas 
ex  Hebrea  lingua  in  Groecam  verterunt  nu- 
merari  possunt,  Latini  autem  interpretes  nullo 

•  This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (Lord 
Hailes)  in  that  excellent  work,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  se- 
condary Causes  assigned  by  Gibbon,  £c." 
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modo."  St.  Jerome  published  a  corrected  edi- 
tion from  a  revision  of  the  old  versions,  and 
a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Greek  ;  and 
this  corrected  edition  was  the  origin  of  the 
present  Vulgate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  old 
Italic  version  belonging  to  the  first  century, 
and  that  of  Jerome  belonging  to  the  fourth. 


HAVING  arrived  at  this  point  of  the  inquiry, 
let  me  now  request  the  reader  to  cast  his  eye 
on  a  map,  and  to  observe  over  what  extent 
and  variety  of  countries,  where  different  man- 
ners, habits,  and  languages  prevailed,  the 
Scriptures  had  spread  at  this  early  period ;  and 
in  the  examination  of  the  events  belonging  to 
the  several  portions  of  this  period,  let  him  ob- 
serve that  no  forgeries  could  have  been  im- 
posed upon  the  Christians  during  the  first 
century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second,  as 
many  disciples  of  St.  John  and  of  the  other 
Apostles  must  then  have  been  living  :  yet  the 
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existence  of  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  at 
this  age  incontcstably  proves  that  our  Scrip- 
tures \\  rrc  the  accounts  then  received  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Christian  churches.     Let  the 
u-adcr  turn  to  the  Chronological  Table,  and  he 
will   see  that  soon  after  this  time  Christian 
writers   became  so  numerous,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  later  forgery  to 
have  found  reception.    It  must  have  been  im- 
mediately detected.     Thus  we  are  conducted 
by  sure  guides  to  a  period,  after  which   all 
attempts  at  forgery  must  have  been  totally 
useless.     Let  it  also  be  considered  what  was 
the  state  of  the  Christian  communities  durng 
these  early  times.     The  pride  of  the    philo- 
sopher, the  craft  of  priests,  and  the   power 
of  the  magistrate,  were   all  in   combination 
against  them.      A   conviction    of   the  truth 
and  integrity  of  their  cause  could  alone  render 
their  situation  supportable.    It  was  not  a  time 
for  the  luxuriance  of  imagination  to  display 
itself  in  romance.   The  church  had  now  twice 
"  passed  through  the  flames  of  persecution,  ami 
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"  had  grown  mighty  by  trials  and  sufferings," 
If  these  circumstances  are  candidly  taken  into 
consideration,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  period  or  any 
place  that  could  have  given  birth  to  a  forgery, 
or  where  any  false  account  of  the  main  trans-? 
actions  could  have  obtained  reception, 


Of  the  MANUSCRIPTS  of  the  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

THROUGH  the  providence  of  God,  many  very 
ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  The  following  sentence 
from  Dr.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity 
will  be  a  good  introduction  to  the  short  ac- 
count I  shall  give  of  some  of  the  principal 
manuscripts.  "  The  existence  of  these  manu- 
"  scripts  proves  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  the 
"  production  of  any  modern  contrivance :  it 
"  does  away  also  the  uncertainty  which  hangs 
"  over  such  publications,  as  the  works,  real  or 
"  pretended,  of  Ossian  and  Rowley,  in  which 
"  the  editors  are  challenged  to  produce  their 
"  manuscripts,  and  to  show  where  they  ob- 
"  tained  their  copies.  The  number  of  ma- 
"  nuscripts  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
'  book,  and  their  wide  dispersion,  afford  an 
"  argument  in  some  measure  to  the  senses, 
"  that  the  Scriptures  anciently,  in  like  man- 
E2 


"  ner  as  at  this  day,  were  more  read  and  sought 
"  after  than  any  other  books,  and  that  also  in 
"many  different  countries."  The  MSS. 
which  I  shall  describe,  and  which  I  consider 
of  the  greatest  authority,  are  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  (or  Co- 
dex Beza?),  the  Codex  Ephrem,  the  Codex 
Claromontanus,  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
period  to  which  the  autographa,  or  original 
manuscripts  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
were  preserved :  they  have  certainly  been  long 
ago  lost;  but  there  are  many  MSS.  which 
have  been  transcribed  from  them,  or  from 
other  MSS.  which  were  copies  of  them.  The 
value  and  importance  of  a  MS.,  or  the  proba- 
bility that  it  is  correct  *,  greatly  depends  on 
its  antiquity ;  on  the  antiquity  either  of  the 
MS.  itself,  or  of  the  one  from  which  it  w^as 
taken.  For,  as  Walton  observes,  "  Quo  plures 
codices  descripti  et  quo  longius  a  prototypes 

*  See  Note  [G], 
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i li stunt,  co  plurcs  mcnclas  contraherc  proclive 
cst."  Prolog,  vii.     The  ages  of  dim-rent  MSS. 
may  be  ascertained  e.'thcr  by  testimony  or  in- 
ternal marks.     The  most  satisfactory  and  cer- 
tain persuasion  of  the  antiquity  of  a  MS,  will 
be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  various 
internal  marks  belonging  to  it,  such  as  the  form 
of  the  letters,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with 
inscriptions,  the  date  of  which  is  known,  the 
want  of  accents,  marks  of  aspiration  and  in- 
tervals, &c. ;  and  by  these  means,  though  the 
exact  age  of  a  MS.  cannot  always  be  ascer- 
tained, yet  certain  limits  to  its  age  may  be  de- 
fined with  precision.      We   know    that   the 
Greek  characters  during  the  first  six  centuries 
underwent  little  variation.      In   the  eighth 
century  the  Greek  uncial   characters  degene- 
rated from  the  square  and  round  form,  which 
is   seen  in  the  ancient  MSS.,  to  an  oblong 
shape.     Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  added 
the  comma  and  colon  to  the  Latin  version,  and 
they  were  then  inserted  in  the  more  ancient 
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MSS.  Euthalius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  di- 
vided the  New  Testament  into  lines  in  the 
fifth  century.  Accents  were  not  introduced 
generally  into  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament 
before  the  seventh  century  *,  and  the  G  reek 
note  of  interrogation  was  first  made  use  of  in 
the  ninth. 

These  MSS.  are  written  either  on  parch- 
ment, or  vellum,  or  paper.  Eight  leaves  joined 
together  formed  a  qtiaternio,  six  leaves  a 
ternio;  and  in  this  way  the  MSS.  were  di- 
vided ;  the  leaves  also  were  marked  by  lines, 
upon  which  they  wrote :  the  letters  are  either 
uncial  (i.  e.  capital)  or  small.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  uncial 
letters  which  took  place  at  different  times. 
The  small  letters  belong  to  MSS.  of  a  late  age. 
In  the  old  MSS.  the  mode  of  spelling  some 
words  is  different  from  the  present,  and  abbre- 
viations are  used.  The  three  or  four  first 
lines  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  book  are 

*  See  Note  [H]. 
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written  in  vermilion ;  the  division  into  two 
kinds  of  chapters  generally  prevails;  the 
longer  sort  of  chapters  being  called  in  Greek 
T/rXc/,  and  in  Latin  breves;  and  the  table  of  the 
contents  of  each  brevis,  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
breviarium ;  the  shorter  x£(faA«/«,  capitula, 
and  the  list  of  them  was  called  capitulatio. 
This  method  of  dividing  is  very  ancient*. 
In  the  oldest  MSS.  the  words  are  written 
without  any  separation. — See  Wetstein's  ac- 
count pf  MSS.  Note  [I]. 


*  Formerly  there  were  many  of  these  divisions,  though 
none  of  them  were  received  by  the  Church  in  general. 
Eusebius  regulated  his  Canon  of  the  four  Gospels  by 
that  division,  which  was  then  most  generally  approved. 
Ammonius,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  third  century, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  division,  with  re- 
spect to  the  capitula — Tatian,  with  respect  to  the  brevis. 
Euthalius  in  the  fifth  century  divided  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
into  those  chapters  which  are  commonly  found  in  the 
Greek  MS, 


Of  the  CODEX  ALEXANDRIXUS. 

It  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  candid 
critic  (Mill),  that  the  Church  has  been  in 
possession  of  nothing  more  valuable  during 
the  last  twelve  hundred  years  than  this  MS.; 
and  that  it  is  the  oldest,  and  has  the  most 
accurate  text  of  any  in  the  world.  "  Et  jam 
quidem  aperiunclus  est  ingens  ille  thesaurus 
Orientis,  quo  per  annos  ducentos  ultra  mille 
nihil  usquam  pretiosius  vidit  orbis  Chris- 
tianus."  §  1338.  "  Textum  vero  ipsum  quod 
spectat,  ut  est  exemplaris  Nov.  Test,  om- 
nium toto  orbe  longe  vetustissima,  ita  certe 
jam  ab  ipsis  fere  canonis  incunabulis  vix 
exstitisse  censeo,  qui  archetypam  Evan- 
gelistarum  £  Apostolorum  scripturam  ipso 
fidelius  expresserit."  §  1341. — Whether  it 
fully  merits  this  encomium  of  being  the 
most  valuable  and  oldest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal MSS.  may  well  be  disputed ;  but  its 
great  antiquity  is  unquestionable. 
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This  venerable  MS.  was  presented  by  Cyril* 
lus  Lucasis  *,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
Charles  I.  by  the  hands  of  his  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  and  was  de- 
posited, in  175S,  in  the  British  Museum, 
That  it  was*  written  in  Egypt  (in  which 
country  Cyrillus  procured  it),  is  established 
by  peculiar  marks  in  the  MS.  itself,  and  by 
its  orthography.  Tradition  assigns  the  work 
to  Thecla,  an  Egyptian  lady  of  high  rank, 
who  lived  soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice. 
On  this  point  accurate  information  must  not 
be  expected. 

The  IMS.  consists  of  four  folios,  three  of 
which  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
fourth  the  New  Testament,  together  with 
the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  a  fragment  of  the  Second.  It  is 
written  with  uncial  (or  capital)  letters,  with- 


*  This  man's  partiality  for  the  Church  of  England  drew 
on  him  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics,  which  ended  with 
his  death. 
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out  marks  of  aspiration,  accents,  or  intervals 
between  the  words,  which  demonstrates  its 
high  antiquity.  A  difference  is  observed  in 
the  ink  and  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  two  different  tran- 
scribers. Woide,  who  had  examined  it  with 
the  most  minute  attention,  and  printed  it 
line  for  line  with  types  cast  for  that  purpose, 
and  perfectly  similar  to  the  original  MS. 
declares  it  to  have  been  written  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  fourth  century.  From 
Woide's  preface  to  the  fac-simile  of  this  MS. 
I  have  given  extracts  in  the  Notes  *.  I  will 
only  add,  that  it  is  impossible  that  this  MS. 
should  be  of  later  date  than  the  eighth 
century,  and  that  it  coincides  remarkably 
with  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  Versions. 

*  See  Note  [K]. 
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Of  the  CODEX  CANTABRIGIENSIS,  or  CODEX 
BEZ.E. 

This  is  a  Greek  and  Latin  MS.  of  the 
four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Gospels  are  arranged  in  the  usual  order  of 
the  Latin  MSS.  Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark. 

"  Constat  iste  Codex  413  foliis  in  quarto 
majori,  singulis  paginis  lineas  33  continen- 
tibus,  complectiturque  Evangelia  et  Acta 
Apostolorum  Grsece  &  Latine." — Wetstein's 
Proleg.  p.  30.  Mill  calls  this,  "  Codex  mem- 
branaceus  in  quarto  grandioru"  It  is  written 
with  uncial  letters,  without  accents,  or  marks 
of  aspiration,  or  intervals  between  the  words, 
which  determines  its  high  antiquity ;  perhaps 
of  all  the  MSS.  now  extant,  this  is  the  most 
ancient,  at  least  none  can  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  it  except  the. Codex  Vaticanus.  It 
was  probably  written  in  the  West  of  Europe, 

F2 


and  coincides  with  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Sahidic  Versions.  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  learned 
Notes  to  Michaelis,  vol.  lii.  .p*  711*  ingeni- 
ously conjectures  that  this  MS;  Was  written 
either  at  Constantinople,  or  in  sorne  city  of 
the  Greek  empire  in  Europe  for  the  use  of 
some  person  or  community  belonging  to  the 
Latin  Church,  between,  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  final  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  The  hand-writing  is 
that  of  a  Greek  scribe ;  a  Latin  translation 
is  added  to  the  Greek  text,  and  the  Latin 
order  is  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
four  Gospels.  In  order  to  solve  some  pe- 
culiar phenomena  exhibited,  the  same  acute 
critic  likewise  supposes  that  the  writer  of 
the  Codex  Bezas  used  several  Greek  MSS. 
from  which  he  selected  those  readings  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best,  and  that 
one  of  those  MSS.  was  of  the  Alexandrine 
edition.  This  MS.  was  presented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  Beza,  in  the 
year  1581,  who  found  it  at  Lyons,  in  the 
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monastery  of  St.  Irenceus,  where  it  had  lain 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  Beza  wrote,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  MS.  the  following 
account  with  his  own  hand :  "  Est  hoc 
exemplar  venerandae  vetustatis  ex  Gra3ci&, 
ut  apparet  ex  harbaris  quibusdam  Graecis  ad 
marginem  notatis,  olim  exportaturn,  et  in  S. 
Irensei  monasterio  Lugdunensi,  ita,  ut  hie 
cernitur,  mutilatum,  postquam  ibi  in  pulvere 
diu  jacuisset,  repertum,  oriente  ibi  civili 
bello  anno  Domini  1562."  The  Ammonian^ 
sections  in  this  MS.  are  noted  in  the  margin 
by  a  different  and  later  hand  than  that 
which  wrote  the  MS.  itself.  If  from  this 
circumstance  we  conclude  that  it  was  writ- 
ten before  the  invention  of  the  Ammonian 
sections,  we  shall  refer  it  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  or  beginning  of  the  third. 
And  if  we  are  not  compelled  to  allow  that 
the  previous  existence  of  the  Euthalian  sec- 
tions is  implied  from  the  sections  the  writer 
of  this  MS.  has  adopted  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (which  perhaps  is  not  a  necessary 
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inference),  it  may  undoubtedly  be  referred 
to  the  second  century.  Dr.  Kipling  published 
this  MS.  at  Cambridge,  with  types  cast  for 
that  purpose,  line  for  line,  without  intervals 
between  the  words,  as  in  the  original  MS. ; 
and  he  assigns  its  age  to  the  second  century. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  Codex  Cantab, 
with  Greek  inscriptions  of  different  ages,  it 
will  follow  that  it  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten later  than  the  sixth  century ;  and  that  it 
may  have  been  written  three  centuries 
earlier. 


Of  the  CODEX  CLAROMONTANUS. 

This  is  a  Greek  and  Latin  MS.  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  once  belonged  to 
Beza,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  Claromontanus, 
from  Clermont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  preserved.  It 
soon  after  came  into  the  Royal  Library  at 
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Paris.  It  is  written  with  uncial  letters,  but 
it  has  accents  and  marks  of  interrogation ; 
though  these  were  afterwards  added.  It  was 
prohably  written  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and 
coincides  more  with  the  Syriac  version  than 
with  any  other.  This  coincidence  is  a  proof 
of  its  antiquity.  According  to  Montfaucon, 
it  was  written  in  the  seventh  century. 
BTanchini*  refers  it  to  the  same  age.  In  the 
Notes  f  I  have  given  Montfaucon's  descrip- 
tion of  this  MS.  From  the  form  of  the  cha- 
racters, we  may  be  assured  that  it  was  not 
written  later  than  the  seventh  century.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
continuation  of  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis. 
This  cannot  be  the  case.  The  vellum  on 
which  they  are  written  is  different,  the 
pages  of  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  are  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  Codex  Claromon- 


*  Blanchini,  in  the  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  opp. 
p.  533,  gives  a  fac-simile  of  its  characters,  and  says, 
"  Scriptus  videtur  circa  vii.  sac." 

t  See  Note  [L]. 
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tanus,  and  the  form  of  each  is  so  dissimilar 
that  no  person  who  should  compare  the  two 
MSS.  could  suppose  that  one  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  other.  "  Membrana  in 
Cant,  est  crassior,  in  hoc  tenuissima — forma 
Cant,  codicis  mult6  est  major,  quam  Claro- 
inontani,  et  lineae  latiores,  et  paginae  lon- 
giores,  ita  ut  nemo  homo  si  duo  ista  volumina 
juxta  se  posita  cerneret,  unum  alterius  partem 
esse  diceret" — ^Wetstein,  Prolegom.  p.  5, 


Of  the  CODEX  EPHREM. 

What  rernains,  and  is  legible,  of  the  New 
Testament  in  this  MS.  is  written  with  uncial 
letters,  and  without  accents*.  The  first 
part  of  this  MS.  contains  several  Greek 
works  of  Ephrem,  the  Syrian,  under  which 


*  It  has  the  r/fro*  and  xE?*Xata  of  Eusebius  a  prim£ 
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appears,  almost  erased,  but  still  legible,  a 
part  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Bible: — "  Con- 
tinet  S.  Ephrem  Syri  varia  opuscula  Graeca, 
sub  (juibus  in  eudem  membrana  atramento 
tlavescente  ant  potius  spongia  deleto  latent  in- 
signia fragmenta  Vet.  &  Nov.  Test." — Wet- 
stein,  Proleg.  p.  27.  Michaelis  justly  remarks 
that  we  may  presume  that  those  MSS.  are  very 
ancient,  in  which  an  old  text  has  been  erased 
to  make  room  for  a  newr. 

Wetstein  concludes,  from  a  marginal  note 
to  Heb.  vii.  7  (with  great  probability),  that 
this  MS.  was  .written  before  the  institution 
of  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  is,  before  the  year  542.  Wet- 
stein  had  collated  this  MS.  again  and  again, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  as  he  says,  after 
mentioning  others  who  had  collated  it,  "  A 
me  vero  semel  atque  iterum  mult6  accuratius 
collata."  To  his  judgment  I  should  cer- 
tainly submit,  that  the  Codex  Ephrem  was 
written  before  the  year  542.  I  refer  the 

G 
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reader  to  the  Notes  *  for  Montfaucon's  de- 
scription of  this  MS. 


Of  the  CODEX  VATICANUS. 

Though  there  are  many  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Vatican,  yet  that  which  is 
noted  in  the  Vatican  Library,  1209,  is  called 
in  general  Codex  Vaticaniis,  without  any, 
further  mark  of  distinction  f.  This  most 
ancient  and  valuable  MS.  is  written  with 
uncial  letters,  and  without  intervals ;  neither 
is  any  difference  observed  in  the  size  of  the 
tetters,  which  in  other  MSS.  are  generally 
larger  at  the  beginning  of  a  section;  but  in 
this  they  are  all  of  the  same  size,  except  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book.  This  is^  a 

, — ^_ r 

*  See  Note  [M]. 

t  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
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proof  of  very  high  antiquity  *.  It  has, 
however,  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration 
of  a  peculiar  form,  which  were  sometimes 
used  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
even  in  the  fifth  century.  The  characters 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum.  This  MS.  like  its  rival,  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  contained  originally 
the  whole  Greek  Bible,  including  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  It  contests 
the  point  of  seniority  with  its  rival  ;  but  no 
two  MSS.  are  so  similar  to  each  other  in 
antiquity,  characters,  and  contents.  We 
must  observe,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
readings  of  the  Codex  Alex,  and  Codex  Vat. 
that  they  differ  considerably,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  This  MS.  carries 
internal  marks  of  very  great  antiquity.  The 
division  of  the  Greek  Testament  into  the 
,  and  r/rAo/  of  Eusebius,  is  not 


*  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  813. 
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adopted,  which  Dr.  Marsh  observes  is  a 
presumptive  proof  that  it  was  written  before 
the  canons  of  Eusebius  were  in  general  use 
in  the  country  where  the  transcriber  lived; 
and  we  may  certainly  pronounce  that  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  was  written  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  Gospels  the  Codex  Vaticanus  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  Codex  Ephrem, 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  Codex  R.  Stephani 
octavus,  and  to  the  Latin,  Coptic,  and 
Ethiopic  Versions,  It  is  written  with  great 
accuracy,  and  is  evidently  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  more  ancient  MS.  from  which  it  was 
transcribed.  It  has  received  some  correc- 
tions from  a  modern  hand,  but  these  altera- 
tions leave  the  ancient  reading  distinctly 
visible.  We  may  conclude  that  the  cele- 
brated Codex  Vaticanus  is  a  MS.  of  the 
highest  antiquity  and  greatest  authority. 
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HAVING  now  given  a  short  account  of  five 
principal  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  this 
will  not  be  an  improper  place  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  various  read- 
ings, of  omissions,  and  additions  in  differ- 
ent MSS.  *  "  All  the  omissions  of  the  ancient 
MSS.  put  together  could  not  countenance 
the  omission  of  one  essential  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  relative  either  to  faith  or  morals. . 
And  all  the  additions  countenanced  by  the 
whole  mass  of  MSS.  already  collated,  do  not 
introduce  a  single  point  essential  either  to 
faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be  found 
even  in  the  Complutensian  or  Elzevir  edi- 
tions. And  though  for  the  beauty,  emphasis, 
and  critical  perfection  of  the  letter  of  the 


*  These  observations  are  taken  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
author  of  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  &c. 
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New  Testament,   a  new  edition,  formed  on 
such  a  plan  as  that  of  Griesbach,  is  greatly 
to  be  desired ;    yet  from   such   an  one   in- 
fidelity can   expect   no  help,    false  doctrine 
no  support,    and  even  true  religion  no  ac- 
cession to  its  excellence,  as  indeed  it  needs 
none.      The  multitude   of  various   readings 
found  in  MSS.  should  no  more  weaken  any 
tnan's   faith  in  the  Divine  Word   than  the 
multitude  of  typographical  errors  found  in 
printed  editions   of  the    Scriptures ;  nor  in- 
deed can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  God  were 
to  interpose,  and  miraculously  prevent  every 
scribe  from  making  a  false  letter,  and  every 
compositor  from  mistaking   a  word  in   the 
text   he  was   copying.      It   is   enough  that 
God  absolutely  preserves  the  whole  truth  in 
such  a  way  as  is  consistent  with  his  moral 
government  of  the  world.     The  preservation 
of  the  jots  and  tittles  in  every  transcriber's 
copy,  and  in  every  printer's  form,  by  a  mi- 
raculous act  of  Almighty  power,  is   not  to 
be  expected,    and  is  not  necessary  to   the 
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accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purpose.     Yet 
( \  (  u  those  may  be  all  preserved  by  the  ge- 
neral su  perm  tendency   of  the  Divine    Pro- 
vidence in  some  MS.  or  MSS.  now  extant." 
On  this  subject  the  intelligent  reader  will  be 
pleased  with  the  opinion  of  that  very  emi- 
nent critic,  Dr.   Bentley.     "  Not  frighted," 
says  he,  "  with  the  present  thirty  thousand 
various    readings    (those    collected   by    Dr. 
Mill),  I,  for  my  own  part,  and,  as  I  believe, 
many   others,    would   not  lament  if  out  of 
the  old  MSS.  yet  untouched,  ten  thousand 
more    were    faithfully    collected:    some    of 
which,  without  question,  would   render  the 
text  more  beautiful,  just,  and  exact;  though' 
of  no  consequence  to  the  main  of  religion ; 
nay,  perhaps  wholly  synonimous  in  the  view 
of  common  readers,  and  quite  insensible  in 
any   modern  version." — Philaleutlu  Lipsiens. 
p.  SO. 
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Of  the  TESTIMONY  of  CELSUS. 

CELSUS  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
wrote  against  the  Christians,  between  the  year 
170  and  the  year  180,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.  His  book  was  entitled,  "  The  True 
Word,"  and  it  was  answered  by  Origen  before 
the  year  250  *.  In  this  answer  the  objections 
of  Celsus  are  preserved,  and  preserved  in  his 
own  language.  It  is  not  a  general  reply  to 
Celsus,  but  a  minute  examination  of  all  his  ob- 
jections, even  of  those  which  appeared  to  Ori- 
gen most  frivolous;  his  friend  Ambrosius,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  the  work,  having  desired 
him  to  omit  nothing.  In  the  course  of  this  ex- 
amination O/igen  states  the  objections  of  Cel- 
sus in  his  own  words;  and,  that  nothing  might 
escape  him,  he  takes  them  in  the  order  in 
which  Celsus  had  placed  them.  Celsus  ac- 


*  Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  6,  and  p.  69. 
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knowledges  that  it  is  but  a  few  years  since 
Jesus  Christ  delivered  his  doctrine  *.  This 
proves  that  Celsus  lived  in  very  early  times; 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  fictitious, 
but  a  real  person,  who  lived  about  the  time 
commonly  assigned,  and  that  his  actions  were 
then  almost  fresh  in  remembrance.  I  will 
mention  some  passages  directly  asserting  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  original  account  of 
undoubted  authority  with  the  early  Christians, 
and  also  a  few  striking  particulars  that  Cel- 
sus quotes  from  the  Gospels ;  an  enumeration 
of  them  all  would  be  an  abridgment  of  the 
Evangelists'  history.  The  first  passage  which 
I  shall  adduce  is  of  extreme  importance : 
"  Afterwards,"  he  says  f,  "  that  some  of  the 

*  Origen  cont.  Celsum,  edit.  Spenser  sen.  Cantab. 
1658,  p.  21.  All  the  references  are  to  this  edition. 

f  This  translation  and  that  of  the  other  passages  is 
Lardner's.  The  ordinal  is,  Mira  T&VTO,  Tt»a$  T&>»  •srirwo/i*'* 
Qr,7w  wj  IK  juivtjj  rxo»Ta?  11$  TO  s^Ej-aya*  at/TDK*  /u.£Tap£Jt£CtT'Ju»  ix 
TI?  -cy^a/irK  y^a^ij  TO  tt/ayyiXioir 

cont.  Cels.  p.  77. 

H 
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believers,  as  if  they  were  drunk,  take  the  li- 
berty to  alter  the  Gospels  from  the  first  writ- 
ing, three  or  four  ways,  or  oftener;  that 
when  they  are  pressed  hard,  and  one  reading 
has  been  confuted,  they  may  disown  that, 
and  flee  to  another."  Michaelis  (p.  41,  vol.  i.) 
supposes  it  possible  that  the  alterations  with 
which  Celsus  charges  the  Christians  were  no- 
thing else  than  various  readings  :  and  from 
this  hypothesis,  rendered  more  than  probablfc 
by  the  objections  of  Porphyry  hereafter  no- 
ticed, it  follows,  that  the  New  Testament  had 
existed  a  considerable,  time  (at  the  year  170), 
and  been  very  frequently  transcribed,  since 
otherwise  three  or  four  different  readings 
would  hardly  have  been  found  of  thte  same 
text.  This  accusation  proves  that  there  was 
then  an  ancient  original  account',  and  the  next 
passage  I  shall  adduce  will  show  that  this  was 
Written  by  the  Apostles,  the  companions  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself.  I  should  observe  that 
Ori  gen's  answer  to  the  above  charge  (and  be 
can  never  be  accused  of  want  of  honesty,  or 
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having  any  recourse  to  subterfuges)  was,  that 
he  knew  of  no  alterations  except  such  as 
were  made  by  disciples  of  Marcion,  Valenti- 
nus,  and  perhaps  Lucanus.  After  that  *,  says 
Oiigen,  the  Jew  in  Celsus  goes  on  in  this 
manner  :  "  I  could  say  many  things  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  Jesus,  and  those  true  too, 
different  from  those  written  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  ;  but  I  purposely  omit  them."  It  is 
not  to  be  credited  that  Celsus  would  have 

• 

made  this  omission  if  he  could  have  contra- 
dicted the  disciples  upon  good  evidence  in  any 
material  point.  Origcn  well  observes,  it  is  a 
mere  oratorical  flourish  f.  Dr.  Lardner's  J  re- 
mark upon  this  passage  is  very  material,  that 
Celsus,  by  "  Disciples  of  Jesus,"  does  not 
mean  his  followers  in  general  :  for  them  he 

"         ~~ 

*   MIT*  rctvroc,  $i*7<y  o  ttrapa  ru  KcAow  luSouos*  oil  -croXXa 
rii  T«»  xara 


P.  67. 

•f*  H 

Ibid. 

J  Vol.  viii.  p.  9. 

Ho 
/i» 
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calls  Christians,  or  believers,  or  the  like;  but 
he  uses  this  term  in  the~most  strict  and  proper 
sense  for  those  who  had  been  taught  by  Jesus 
himself,  that  is,  his  Apostles  and  their  com- 
panions. The  next  passage  that  I  shall 
quote,  when  compared  with  the  two  I 
have  already  mentioned,  incontestably  proves 
that  in  the  time  of  Celsus  there  were  books 
well  known  and  considered  of  the  highest  va- 
lue, importance,  and  authority,  allowed  to  be 
written  by  the  companions  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  which  books  contained  a  history  of 
him  and  his  teaching,  doctrine,  and  works. 

"  These  things*,"  says  the  Jew  in  Celsus, 
"  we  have  alleged  to  you,  out  of  your  own 
"  writings,  not  needing  any  other  witnesses. 
"  Thus  you  are  beaten  with  your  own  wea- 
"  pons."  But  lest  the  smallest  doubt  should 
remain  upon  the  mind  of  any  one,  whether 
by  these  expressions,  "  the  Gospel/'  :  the 


EX  ray 

Vj   avrot  y«f    sauroif 

P.  106, 
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things  written  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus/*  "their 
own  writings,"  Celsus  could  allude  to  any 
other  works  than  our  present  four  Gospels,  I 
will  enumerate  a  few  particulars  quoted  by 
him,  omitting  his  objections,  cavils,  and  blas- 
phemies, as.  well  as  the  replies  of  his  great  an- 
tagonists. Celsus  mentions  Christ1  and  his 
incarnation;  his  being  born  of  a  a  virgin ;  his 
being  worshipped  by  the  3Magi;  his  4  flight 
into  Egypt;  the  slaughter5  of  the  infants. 
He  speaks  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Son6  of  God;  of  his  being  ac- 
counted a  prophet 7  by  his  disciples ;  of  his 
foretelling  who  should  betray  him 8 ;  his  own 


1  Incarnation  and  birth  of  Christ,  p.  22,  30,  32. 

*  Born  of  a  Virgin,  p.  30. 

3  Worship  of  the  Magi,  p.  45. 

4  Flight  into  Egypt,  p.  30,  51. 

5  Slaughter  of  the  infants,  p.  45. 

6  Baptism  of  Christ  and  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
p.  31. 

7  Christ  accounted  a  Prophet,  p.  69.  • 
1  Foretells  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  p.  70, 71, 72, 
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death  and  resurrection :  he  allows  that  he  was 
considered  as  a  divine  9  personage  by  his  dis- 
ciples; that  they  worshipped  Ichim  as  the  "  Son 
of  God;  he  alludes  frecpently  to  the  Ia  Holy 
Spirit,  and  mentions  God  under  the  title  of 
the  Most  High  I3,  and  speaks  collectively  of 
the  M  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  he  does 
not  deny  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  but  attributes  them  to  I5  magic. 
He  says  that  Christ  was  deserted l6  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  that  he  was  betrayed  I7  by  one  with 
whom  he  sat  at  table ;  that  he  prayed  to  his 
Father  l8  that  the  "  cup  might  pass  from  him." 


*  Christ's  divinity,  pp.  325,  327,  388. 

10  His  worship,  p.  385,  387,  388. 

1  '  €4*i*t  4he  Son  of  God,  p.  303, 385,  386*  387. 

"  Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  323,  325,  363. 

1 3  The  most  high  God,  p.  423. 

x  *  Of  the  Father,  -Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  p.  337. 

1  s  Christ's  miracles  attributed  to  magic,  p.  7,  30,  34, 
55,  92,  and  93. 
.  J  6  >Chri,st  deserted  ;by  his  disciples,  p.  62. 

1 7  Betrayed  by  one  with  whom  he  sat  at  table,  p»  74. 
Prays  to  his  Father,  that  the  cup  mi^ht  pa»s  from 


18 
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He  mentions  the  crucifixion  *9  of  our  Saviour^ 
his  death  *°,  resurrection  al,  the  darkness  "and 
earthquake  that  took  place  at  his  death ;  and 
lastly,  his  appearing*3  to  his  disciples  after- 
wards. This  enumeration  of  particulars,  which 
might  still  be  greatly  increased  24,  must  surely 
carry  conviction  that  Celsus  had  our  Gospels 
before  him  when  he  wrote  his  "  True  Word." 
All  the  attacks  of  Celsus  are  directed  against 
the  accounts  found  in  the  four  Gospels,  and  in 
those  only ;  he  rarely  alludes  to  any  found  in 
the  spurious  or  apocryphal  Gospels,  though 
they  were   then  numerous.      The   inference 
from  this  is  obvious.     If  additional  evidence 


19  His  crucifixion,  p.  102. 

*°  His  death,  p.  355. 

»'  His  resurrection,  p.  93,  94,  266,  332,  353. 

**  The  darkness  and  earthquake  at  the  crucifixon,  p. 94. 

3  3  Hit  appearance  afterwards,  p.  95,  96,  98, 100,  101, 
and  355. 

*4  I  will  add  one  more  particular.  Celsus  observes,  that 
when  Jeaus  appeared  in  a  public  character,  as  a  teacher  of 
religion,  he  went  about  attended  bj  ten  or  eleven  dig* 
ciples,  whom  he  calls  publicans  And  sailors 
p.  47. 
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should  still  be  required,  to  prove  that  he  had 
each  particular  Gospel,  we  can,  I  think,  sup- 
ply it;  that  he  had  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  is  evident  from  his  observation, 
that  the  "  composers  *  of  the  genealogies  of 
Jesus  were  very  extravagant  in  making  him 
to  descend  from  the  first  man  and  the  Jewish 
kings."     St.  Luke,  we  know,  carries  up  our 
Saviour's  genealogy  to  Adam ;  St.  Matthew 
only  to  Abraham.     That  he  had  St.  John's 
Gospel,  is  proved  from  his  mentioning  a  cir- 
cumstance   recorded    only    by     St.    John  ^ 
namely,     "  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
body  of  Jesus  when  on  the  cross."  (John,  xix. 
34.)    And  if  to  this  we  add  his  remarks  on 
the  different  accounts  given  by  the  Evange- 
lists of  the  resurrection  J,  I  consider  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion    inevitable :    that  Celsus 
attacked  our  present  four  Gospels,  knowing 
that  they  were  written  by  the  Apostles  of 

*  P.  80.  f  P.  81.  j  P.  266. 
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Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  their  companions, 
and  that  they  were  believed  from  the  first 
to  contain  an  account  of  his  life,  worts,  and 
doctrine. 


Of  the  TESTIMONY  of  PORPHYRY. 

THIS  subtle  and  inveterate  adversary  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  was  born  in  the  year 
233 :  he  was  of  Tynan  origin,  and  called  in 
his  native  language  Malcho ;  he  is  also  styled 
the  Batanean,  from  Basan,  the  country  either 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  he  was  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  extensive  learning;  his 
writings  against  the  Christian  religion  were 
esteemed  so  dangerous,  that  they  were  burnt 
by  an  edict  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  sufficient  fragments  of  his 
work  *  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Je- 
rom  and  other  Fathers,  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  charges  he  advanced  against  the  Christian 
religion;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 


*  His  work  against  the  Christians  was  divided  into  fif- 
teen books,  as  we  find  in  Eusebius,  and  contained  the 
blackest  calumnies  against  the  Christians.  The  first  book 
treated  of  the  contradictions  he  pretended  to  have  found 
Jn  the  sacred  writings. 
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strongest  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  our  rer 
cords  is  derived  from  this  very  attack.  From 
the  age  in  which  Porphyry  lived,  which  was 
not  far  removed  from  the  period  when  the 
Gospels  were  first  published,  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings, 
and  from  his  various  and  profound  erudition, 
he  was  of  all  men  the  most  capable  of  de- 
tecting a  forgery,  or  finding  a  flaw  in  them, 
if  any  had  existed ;  he  must  have  been 
well  aware  how  severe  a  wound  it  would 
have  given  Christianity,  could  he  have  proved 
the  Gospel  history  a  forgery,  or  shown  that 
the  actors  in  the  scenes  therein  described  were 
fictitious  persons  ;  yet  no  trace  of  such  an  at- 
tempt, nor  even  of  such  a  suspicion,  is  any 
where  to  he  found  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  na- 
ture of  his  olrjections  to  particular  passages  in 
our  Scriptures  clearly  demonstrates,  that  he 
considered  them  as  genuine,  and  that  he  knew 
the  Gospels  were  written  by  those  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  whom  he  afterwards  fi» 
i  2 
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dicules  for  their  ignorance.     This  will  appear 
from  his  objections. 

He  objects  to  the  quotation  of  a  text 
(Matthew,  ch.xiii.  v.  35)  from  Isaiah,  which  is 
found  in  a  Psalm  (Ixxviii.  v.  2)  ascribed  to 
Asaph.  The  reading  in  the  MS.  used  by  Por- 
phyry was,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  saying,  &c." 
We  now  read,  "  By  the  Prophet,  saying."  It 
is  supposed,  and  with  great  probability,  that 
the  word  Isaiah  was  an  interpolation  or  a  sub- 
stitution of  some  ignorant  transcriber,  or  had 
crept  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  This 
objection  is  met  with  in  the  Breviarium  upon 
the  Psalter,  generally  ascribed  to  Jerom: 
"  It  is  not  Isaiah  that  says  this,  but  Asaph," 
observes  that  writer;  "  therefore  the  impious 
Porphyry  allegeth  this  against  us  in  these 
words :  '  Your  Evangelist  Matthew  was  so 
6  ignorant  as  to  say,  Which  was  written  by 
'  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  I  will  open  my  mouth 
*  in  parables,  &c/ "  It  should  be  observed, 
that  Porphyry  calls  Matthew  Your  Evangelist; 
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and  to  this  admission,  or  rather   n  cognition, 
I    attach     great   importance.       It*   Porphyry 
could  have  objected  to  the  Christians,   "  the 
Gospel  which  you  pretend  to  be  Matthew's, 
was  not   written  by  him,   but  was  a  forgery 
of    a    subsequent     age,"     he    might    indeed 
have  shaken  their  faith;  but,  instead  of  this, 
illows    that   Matthew,    an    Apostle,    an 
eye-witness    of   the    transactions    which    he 
describes,  really  did  write  the  Gospel  which 
bears  his  name,  and  objects  only   to  his  ig- 
norance  in  misquoting  the  Old  Testament. 
( 'an  we  desire  a  stronger  proof  of  the  genuine- 
TU-SS  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  than  this? 

Another  and  similar  objection  is  made  to  a 
quotation  (in  Mark,  ch.  i.  v.  2)  attributed  in 
his  MS.  to  Isaiah,  but  which  is  really  found, 
the  first  part  in  Malachi,  the  other  in 
Isaiah.  For  since  this  quotation  is  composed 
out  of  Malachi  (ch.  iii.  v.  l)  and  Isaiah  (ch. 
xl.  v.  3),  he  asks,  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  it  is  all  said  to  be  taken  from  Isaiah? 
To  which  question,"  >;i\  >  .Icrom,  "  eccle- 
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siastical  writers  have  answered  largely ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  Isaiah  has 
been  added  through  the  fault  of  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  Gospels."  These  objections 
mark  the  great  care  and  attention  with  which 
Porphyry  had  read  the  Gospels. 

Having  enumerated  these  instances  of  false 
quotation  advanced  by  Porphyry  against  the 
Evangelists,  we  may  remark  the  improbabi- 
lity that  he  would  have  been  guilty  himself 
of  the  fault  which  he  ascribes  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  and  quote  from  their  writings, 
unless  he  had  believed  them  the  authors. 

Again,  Porphyry  objects  to  the  repetition 
of  a  generation  in  St.  Matthew's  genealogy 
(ch.  i.  v.  11,  12).  Here,  as  it  seems,  one  and 
the  same  person,  Jechonias,  ends  the  second 
fourteen,  and  begins  the  third  class  of  four- 
teen ;  consequently,  one  generation  was  sup- 
posed to  be  wanting.  Porphyry,  therefore,  as 
we  learn  from  Jerom,  charged  St.  Matthew 
with  a  mistake.  This  clearly  proves  that  the 
genealogy  in  St.  Matthew  was  received  by 
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Christians  in  the  time  of  Porphyry.  With 
regard  to  the  objection,  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  but  thirteen  generations  in  the 
second  and  third  series*,  and  that  the  Fa- 
thers in  very  early  times  found  a  difficulty  in 
this  passage.  It  will  not  be  improper  to 
observe  (though  not  immediately  connected 
with  my  argument)  that  it  has  been  inge- 
jiiously  collected  by  Michaelis,  from  the 
expression,  "Jesus  who  is  called  Christ t>" 
which  is  not  a  probable  one  for  the  Evan- 
gelist to  have  used — that  Matthew  took  his 
genealogy  from  some  public  document  or 
record. 

Having  thus  far  examined  his  objections 
to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  I  will  now 
state  his  objection  to  a  passage  in  John 
(ch.  vii.  v.  8).  Here  he  animadverts  on  Christ's 
change  of  intention  about  going  up  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  "  I  go  not  up  to  the 


*  See  Male's  Chronology. 

f  Tr-w,-,  o 
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Feast,"  sycuj  %x  otv&ftowu,  not  XTTW  av&fi&ivu,  "  1 
go  not  up  yet  to  the  Feast,"  as  it  has  been  al- 
tered by  transcribers,  with  a  view  of  evading 
Porphyry's  objection.  (The  reading  XK 
avafZcuvw,  is  retained  only  in  the  Codex 
Cyprius  and  Cantabrigiensis.)  Jerom,  who 
has  recorded  this  objection,  replies  to  it,  as 
do  the  other  Fathers,  not  by  founding  their 
answer  on  his  citing  the  passage  wrongly, 
but  on  the  intimation  our  Lord  gave  of  his 
intending  shortly  to  go  up  to  the  feast,  in 
that  expression,  "  My  time  is  not  yet  fully- 
come  *."  Lardnerf  observes,  that  supposing 
Porphyry's  to  be  the  true  reading,  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  charge  of  inconstancy,  or 
of  our  Lord's  altering  his  intention.  The 
context  shows  that  he  spoke  of  deferring  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem  for  a  short  time ;  and 
does  not  imply  any  resolution  of  not  going 
at  all  to  the  feast.  He  went  to  the  feast, 


*  See  Dodd's  Notes  on  this  verse, 
f  Vol.  viii.  page  211. 
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.:nd  he  always  intended  so  to  do;  but  he 
\\(  nt  not  up  to  that  feast  so  soon,  nor  so 
publicly,  as  he  did  at  some  other  seasons  ; 
and  he  assigns  the  reason  of  that  conduct, 
which  may  be  seen  verse  6  and  7.  It  is  a 
glorious  testimony  to  the  unblemished  in- 
tegrity of  our  Lord's  character,  that  so  cun- 
ning and  so  inveterate  an  enemy  as  Porphyry 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
and  ridiculous  methods  of  aspersing  it  *. 

Another  of  his  objections  is  to  the  judg 
ment  denounced  by  St.  Peter  upon  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  (Acts,  ch.  v.)-  He  accuses  St. 
Peter  of  cruelty  for  inflicting  this  punish- 
ment, and  calls  it  an  imprecation  of  death. 
But  Jerom  answers  well,  the  Apostle  did  by 
no  means  pray  for  their  deaths  ;  but  by  the 
prophetic  spirit  denounced  the  judgment  of 
(ind  upon  them,  that  the  punishment  of  two 
persons  might  be  for  the  instruction  of  many. 

*  Dodd's  Commentary. 
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I  will  merely  enumerate  some  other 
$ages  to  which  he  objects — to  St.  Matthew's 
call    (Matthew,  cb.   ix.   v.  9)  : — to  the  ex- 
pression   in   St.   Matthew  (ch.  xxiv.  v.  15), 
"  The   abomination   of   desolation :" — to  the 
application   of   the   term,    "  Word,"    in   the 
beginning   of    St.    John's    Gospel : — to    St* 
Paul's  saying  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood  (Gal.   ch,  i.  v.  16):— to  St.  Paul's  re- 
proving St.  Peter   (Gal.   ch.  ii.  v.    12). — In 
short,  nothing  seems  wanting  to  complete  our 
conviction   that   Porphyry  believed  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  St.   Paul's  Epistle  to   the 
Galatians.      No   one  has  so  well  described 
Porphyry's    character  and  situation,    or  has 
placed   in    so   strong    a  point  of   view    the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  arising  from  that  con- 
sideration,   as  Michaelis  *.     This  writer  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  testimony  of  Porphyry  is 

*  See  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  page  41. 
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M  more  important  than  that  of  Celsus.  He 
'•'  lived,  indeed,  an  hundred  years  later  than 
"  die  last-mentioned  evidence;  but  this  de- 
"  ficiency  in  ..point  of  time,  is  abundantly 
"  supplied  by  his  profound  learning,  and 
"  severely  critical  examination  of  the  sacred 
i:  writings.  lie  was  versed  not  only  in 
"  political,  but  philosophical  history,  as  ap- 
"  pears  from  his  Lives  of  the  Philosophers ; 
"  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  of 
"  the  best  historical  accounts  for  explaining 
"  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  may  be  ga- 
"  thered  from  the  extracts  which  are  pre- 
"  served  in  the  commentary  of  Jerom  upon 
"  that  subject.  The  explanations  of  Por- 
"  Pnyry  are  for  the  most  part  superior  to 
"those  of  the  learned  Father;  his  accurate 
"  and  extensive  knowledge  of  history  en- 
"  abled  him  to  apply  those  passages  to  An- 
"  tiochus  Epiphanes,  where  Jerom  could 
k  disc-over  nothing  but  an  account  of  Anti- 
"  christ ;  and  if  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
u  writings  of  Porphyry  were  now  remaining, 

K    L' 
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"  we  should  probably  find  it  to  be  the  best 
"  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  His 
"  acquaintance  with  the  Christians  was  not 
"  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  he  had 
"  conversed  with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily, 
"  and  in  Rome :  his  residence  in  Basan 
"  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a 
"  strict  intercourse  with  the  Nazarenes,  who 
"  adopted  only  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St. 
"  Matthew;  and  his  thirst  for  philosophical 
"  inquiry,  must  have  induced  him  to  examine 
"  the  cause  of  their  rejecting  the  other  writ- 
"  ings  of  the  New  Testament;  whether  it 
"  was  that  they  considered  them  as  spurious, 
"  or  that,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded 
"  them  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostles, 
"  though  not  divinely  inspired.  Enabled  by 
"  his  birth  to  study  the  Syriac,  as  well  as 
"  Greek  authors,  he  was  of  all  the  ad- 
"  versaries  to  the  Christian  religion  the  best 
"  qualified  for  inquiring  into  the  authenticity 
"  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  possessed, 
"  therefore,  every  advantage  which  natural 
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w  abilities  or  political  situation  could  afford, 
•"  to  discover   whether   the  New  Testament 
"  was  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostles   and 
<w  Evangelists,    or    whether    it   was   imposed 
"  upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pre- 
"  tended  authors.     But  no  trace  of  this  sus- 
"  piciou  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor  did  it 
"  ever  occur  to  Porphyry  to  suppose  that  it 
"  was  spurious.     The  prophecy  of  Daniel  he 
<;  made  no  scruple  to  pronounce  a  forgery, 
"  and    written  after  the  time  of  Antiochus 
"  Epiphanes  :  his  critical  penetration  enabled 
"  him    to  discover    the    perfect   coincidence 
"  between   the    predictions   and   the   events, 
"  and,  denying  Divine  inspiration,  he  found 
"  no  other  means  of  solving  the  problem. — 
"  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  he  uses  an 
"  argument,   which   is  an  equal  proof  of  his 
"  learning  and  sagacity,     though  his   objec- 
"  tion  does  not   affect    the  authority   of  the 
owphet;  viz.    from   a   Greek    paronomasia 
"  \vhich    he    discovered    in    the    history   of 
"  Daniel    and     Susanna,    he    concludes    the 
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"  book  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
"  Greek,  and  afterwards  translated  into  He- 
"  brew  *.  Is  it  then  credible  that  so  sa- 
"  gacious  an  inquirer  could  have  failed  to 
"  have  discovered  a  forgery,  with  respect  to 
"  the  New  Testament,  had  a  forgery  existed: 
"  a  discovery  which  would  have  given  him 
"  the  completest  triumph,  by  striking  at 
"  once  a  mortal  blow  on  the  religion  which 
"  he  attempted  to  destroy?" 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  such  a  man  as 
Porphyry  should  not  have  perceived  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. But  if  we  scrutinize  his  character 


*  Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Marsh  makes  the  following 
remark  (in  a  Note)  :  "  The  objection  of  Porphyry  affects 
not  the  authority  of  Daniel,  because  it  relates  to  a  part 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  never  to 
have  existed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  for  that  reason  se- 
parated from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  the  modern  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint,  and  referred  to  the  Apocrypha, 
though  in  the  earliest  editions,  that  of  Complutum  for 
instance,  as  well  as  in  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
the  story  of  Susanna,  with  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
make  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel." 
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accurately,  we  shall  find  that,  however  wide 
the  extent,  or  however  great  the  variety  of 
his  learning,  his  judgment  was  far  inferior 
to  his  erudition. 

Nay,  we  are  almost  warranted  in  suspect- 
ing that  he  acted  sometimes  against  convic- 
tion. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  could 
repel  this  charge,  lie  was  an  advocate  for 
demon-worship,  yet  he  acknowledges  the 
superior  power  of  Christ.  "  How  little,'* 
says  Eusebius,  "  the  power  and  influence  of 
Ck  these  evil  spirits  has  prevailed,  ever  since 
"  our  Saviour  made  his  transitory  abode 
"  among  men,  may  be  known  from  the 
"  treatise  of  that  great  advocate  for  demon- 
"  worship,  Porphyry,  which  he  wrote  against 
"  us  Christians  ;  where  he  speaks  in  the  fol- 
"  lowing  manner  : — '  And  now  they  wonder 
"  that  a  sicknt  :;revailed  in  this  city  so 

"  many  years,  \\heii  F^culapius,  and  so  many 
11  other  god*,  no  longer  reside  here.  For 
"  since  Jesus  has  been  reverenced  within 
"  these  precincts,  we  have  never  experienced 
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"  any   the   least   assistance  from   the    other 
"  deities  *.' " 

Whatever  opinion  we  form  of  Porphyry's 
sincerity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  he  did  infinite  injury  to  the  Christians  of 
that  age  by  his  writings ;  that  he  staggered 
the  faith  of  some,  and  totally  changed  the 
polarity  of  it  in  others ;  to  us,  however,  he 
affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament. 


«£  T«  /xrxfct    vv«(rat  T<  xcu 

rrjv  T«  Swrrjpj  ti^utwy  £t$  ayvpwTrtfj  -nrapoobv^  xa<  auroj  o 
j   TWV    Ja/^ovwv  -nrponyopo^   sy   7»?   xaS'  »]otwy  crtKrxEvrj  raroy 
oy  Tgowov.     Ntw  ^£  Sau/xa^yo-iv,  £t  Too-tfrwy  ETWV  >taT£ 
tj  yoc-oj,  AaxX^TTta  jusy  tv^Yjfjua,^  xat  TWV  aXXwy 


.     Eu&ebii  Praep.  Evang.  p.  181.     Colon.  1688. 
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Of  the  TESTIMONY  of  JULIAN. 

FLAVIUI  CLAUDIUS  JULIAN  was  born  at  Con-* 
stantinoplc  in  the  year  331.  fie  renounced 
the  religion  of  Christ,  in  which  he  was  edu-r 
cated,  and  embraced  heathenism  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  In  his  letter  to 
the  Alexandrians,-  he  says,  "  You  will  not 
wander  from  the  right  path  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  him,  who  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age  pursued  that  road  (meaning  the 
Christian  religion),  but  has  now  worshipped 
the  gods  for  near  twelve  years*.1*  This 
apostacy,  however,  was  not  at  first  made 
public ;  he  still  pretended  to  follow  the 
Christian  rite,  though  privately  with  his 
friends  he  practised  augury  and  divination. 


ires'     Ep.  LI.  p.  434,  ed.  Spanheiro, 
1*96, 
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Upon  his  being  declared  Emperor  (A.  D. 
355),  all  this  reserve  was  laid  aside;  he 
became  the  bitter  and  avowed  enemy  of 
Christianity.  The  heathen  temples  were 
epened  by  his  edicts ;  altars  were  erected, 
and  whole  hecatombs  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
On  the  26th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  363,  he 
received  a  wound  in  an  action  with  the 
Persians,  and  died  the  succeeding  night, 
aged  thirty-two. 

Julian  has  left  proofs  of  his  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
chaste  and  temperate,  and  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  his  courage  and  success  in 
war.  But  superstitious  to  an  excess,  and 
enslaved  by  the  rites  of  Paganism,  Julian, 
though  adorned  with  every  external  accom- 
plishment, was  both  a  hypocrite  and  a  per- 
secutor. About  one  year  before  his  death 
Julian  composed  his  books  against  the. 
Christian  religion.  They  were  an  abstract 

;of  what  unbelievers  opposed  to  Christianity, 

•  •  .  -          * 

and  especially  of  the  objections  of  Celsus, 


Hierocles,  and  Porphyry.  Though  the  work 
itself  is  lost,  yet  in  the  answer  *  of  St.  Cjflfr 
of  Alexandria,  such  large  fragments  of 
Julian's  work  are  preserved,  and  so  many 
jtassages  from  it  quoted  and  transcribed  at 
length,  that  every  information  which  can  be 
desired  concerning  the  object  and  nature  of 
the  work  is  afforded.  Julian's  performance 
was  the  expiring  refuge  of  Paganism ;  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  laboured  confutation  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  work  was 
weak,  but  the  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the 
exalted  rank  of  the  author,  gave  it  a  great 
reputation.  Julian  frequently  quotes  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  by  name. 
His  attestation  is  of  far  greater  importance" 
than  has  been  generally  imagined;  for  though 
he  lived  one  hundred  years  later  than  Por- 
phyry, and  was  interior  to  him  in  his  critical, 
inquiries,  yet  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his 


*  Cyril's  answer  consists  of  ten  books,   dedicated  to 
Theodotius  the  younger.     It  was  written  A.  D.  432. 
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writings,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Celsus,  We 
may,  therefore,  be  assured  that  if  Celsus  or  Por- 
phyry had  ever  in  their  works  made  any  objec- 
tion to  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  would  have  been  insisted 
upon  by  Julian.  Julian  would  not  have  ac- 
knowledged the  genuineness  of  these  writings 
if  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  his  predecessors, 
had  denied  it.  Julian's  object  was  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Christianity — -would  he  have 
omitted  any  thing  to  render  it  suspected  ? 
But  Christianity  is  founded  on  a  rock — it 
has  withstood  the  arts  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Porphyrys.  It  will  defy  the  power  of 
any  modern  Julian.  It  has  derived  vigour 
from  persecution*,  as  its  evidences  have 


*  The  ten  severe  persecutions  which  Christianity  un- 
derwent in  rapid  succession,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  doctrine  was  true,  and  that  it  was  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  Most  High.  Upon  this  subject  Bryant,  in  hi* 
"  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  makes  the  following 
just  remarks : — "  It  may,  I  know,  be  said,  that  every  sect 
"  and  schism  increases  by  persecution.  But  it  is  an 
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»ed   additional    strength    by    every    fresh 
attack. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  quote  fixes  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  "  Jesus,"  says 
Julian*,  "whom  you  celebrate,  was  one  of 


"  egregious  mistake.  Undue  oppression  and  severity 
**  may  sometimes  inflame  people's  minds,  and  control 
•'  beget  opposition.  But  when  persecution  extends  to 
"  acts  of  universal  cruelty  and  massacre,  human  nature- 
««  cannot  stand  it.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Ja- 
"  pan  :  and  the  converts  are  by  some  writers  said  to  have 
"  amounted  to  many  myriads.  The  last  remains,  after 
**  they  had  seen  the  far  greater  part  without  mercy  cut  off, 
"  took  shelter  in  the  city  Samabrava.  But  the  Japanese, 
"  assisted  with  cannon  by  the  Dutch,  took  the  place,  and 
"  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Ask  now  what  is  become  of 
"  Christianity  in  Japan  ?  It  is  totally  extinct.  And  br 
"  what  means  ?  By  persecution."  —  P.  57. 

*  O  -cra^  t^uy  XT)£VT]O|U!>O$  Ir&a;  ti<  w  rui  Kawnfcs  vrrjxoKy*  r* 
it  a«r»$-uTi,  /xiXfoy  vr*fo»  awo^u^w  /*aX/>.o»  £i  TJ^TJ  XtyicrSw.  ^ar< 
Toy  a-ox>yp«4'ow^a»  /*«Ta   TW  iraTpo;  xow   TDJ  /x^o^  IT* 
aXXa  yttofAtio;  nvwy  aya^y  ocnto$  xarrri  rot;  tatln  <rvy- 
»j  a  yaj  nSiX»jra»  fyr&n  vnomtttfeu  etinu.  Ti  Jk,  o  c-xXupoxaio; 


o  TO*J  iriivafn   iTiTarifli,  xat  ja»w>  MTI  TTJJ     aX«o-«rT)^   xai  ra 

701    «avo»    xa*    TH>       »i» 
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"  Caesars  subjects.  If  you  dispute  it,  I  will 
"  prove  it  by  and  by :  but  it  may  be  as- 
u  well  done  now.  For  yourselves  allow  that 
"  he  was  enrolled  with  his  father  and  mother 
"  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius.  But  after  he  was 
"born,  what  good  did  he  do  to  his  relations? 
"  For  they  would  not,  as  it  is  said,  believe  on 
"  him.  And  yet  that  stiff-necked  and  hard- 
"  hearted  people  believed  Moses.  But  Jesus, 
"  who  rebuked  the  winds,  and  walked  on  the 
*  seas,  and  cast  out  d&mons,  and,  as  you  will. 
"  have  it,  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
u  (though  none  of  his  disciples  presume  to 
"  say  this  of  him,  except  John  only,  nor  he 
"  clearly  and  distinctly ;  however,  let  it  be 
"  allowed  that  he  said  so),  could  not  order 
"  his  designs  so  as  to  save  his  friends  and 
"  relations."  From  this  quotation  I  draw 
the  following  conclusions  : — Jesus  Christ  was 


'vco*  a 
T«y  ttxvlx  (fijTiwy   xcu  avyyevwy   /xelaf  »;a«».       Cyril.    COnt.  Julian.' 


not  an  imaginary,  but  a  real  person*,  who 
horn  in  i  pi  of  Augustus,  at  the  time  of 

the  taxing  made  in  .Judeu  hy  Cyrcnius.  This 
Julian  says  he  can  prove.  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count of  our  Saviour's  nativity  is  confirmed. 
The  historians  of  the  life  of  Christ  with  jus- 
tice ascribed  to  him  works  of  astonishing 
power.  St.  John  described  the  transcendent 
dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ  more  clearly 
than  any  other  disciple,  and  attributed  to  him 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  quotation  the  four  Evangelists 
are  ail  mentioned  by  name,  and  also  Peter  and 
Paul.  "  f  But  you  are  so  unhappy  as  not  to 


*  It  appears  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
there  an-  persons  to  be  found  who  doubt,  or  affect  to 
doubt,  whether  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed. 
To  the  testimony  therefore  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Ju- 
lian, I  add  that  of  Tacitus,  who  asserts,  that  Christians 
.  received  their  name  from  Christus,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  suffered  death  under  his  procurator,  Pontius  Pi- 
late. Ann.  1,  xv.  c.44. 

t   Ovlv  £c    tr*  $Vrv%u;,    fcT?    wJf  T«?   UTO    Tan 

,     xat     -rat/ia    Si     rxi    TO 

TC*    yw   Incrw  «TI 
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"  adhere  to  the  things  delivered  to  you  by  the 
"  Apostles ;  but  they  have  been  altered  by  you 
"  for  the  worse,  and  carried  on  to  yet  greater 
"  impiety.     For  neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew, 
"  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  have  dared  to  call  Je- 
"  sus  God.     But  honest  John,  understanding 
"  that  a  great  multitude  of  men  in  the  cities 
"  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  seized  with  this 
"  distemper,  and  hearing  likewise,  as  I  sup- 
il  pose,  that  the  tombs  of  Peter  and  Paul  were 
"  respected   and  frequented,    though   as  yet 
"  privately  only,  however,   having  heard   of 
*4  it,  he  then  first  presumed  to  advance  that 
"  doctrine."     Upon  this  passage  I  shall  make 
the  following  remarks.  Julian  plainly  acknow- 
ledges  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  and  of  the  writings  of  Paul ;  and 

TlayXof  iro\prt<rn  IMTEII  ©toy,  tfli  MarSa/of,  V)E  Atfxaj,  tilt  Mapxo," 


TUI   EXXwiJ'wv   x«»  IraXiwIi^wv  woXEwv  UTTO  ravins 

J,  o*/xa<,  xcw   ra  pn|u.aV   ITsTpa  xat  ITayXw,  XaS^a  ^E», 

t,  O/AW?  avla  StpaTTtvofxsya*  tsrgwlos  t1oXjUTjo-»  f/7Tf*. 

cont.  Jul.  p.  327. 
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that  these   books   contain    the    doctrine    of 
Christ's  Apostles,  the   persons    who    accom- 
panied him,  -and  were  witnesses  of  his  works. 
The  antiquity  of  these  three  first  Gospels  is 
established  :    St.  John's  Gospel   was  written 
much  later  than  the  other  three,  not  till  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.     This 
is  a   very  interesting  testimony.     The  next 
quotation   fully  confirms  the  genuineness  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  establishes  the 
truth  of  the  history  contained  therein.     After 
certain  accusations,  Julian  says  to  the  Chris- 
tians, "  *  But  these  are  your  own  inventions  ; 
"  for  Jesus  has  no  where  directed  you  to  do 
"  such  things,  nor  yet  Paul;    the  reason  is, 
"  that  they  never  expected  you  would  arrive 
"  at  such  power  :  they  were  contented  with 

AXAa  retvlct  UJUJT^<X  jxaXAov    ij-W  «&*/*«  -yap  ul*.    Incr*;  avl* 


tsnn      nxfAtt,^  */*«?    fryafl-v*      «     it 

Ko 
*    try 


ITT* 

K>/*ifiTi.     Cyril,  cont.  Jul.  p.  206 
M 
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"  deceiving  maid-servants  and  slaves,  and  by 
"  them  some  men  and  women ;  such  as  Cor- 
"  nelius  and  Sergius.  If  there  were  then  any 
"  men  of  eminence  brought  over  to  you,  I 
u  mean  in  the  times  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
"  when  these  things  happened,  let  me  pass  for 
"  a  liar  in  every  thing  I  say."  From  this  quo- 
tation we  may  conclude,  that  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors 
Tiberius  and  Claudius ;  that  Cornelius,  a  Ro- 
man centurion  at  Ca3sarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus* 
Proconsul  at  Cyprus,  were  converted  to  the 
faith  of  Jesus  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (Acts,  x.  andxiii.);  and  that  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  a  genuine  and  a  true  history. 
Dr.  Lardner  (vol.  viii.  p.  404)  states  this  ar- 
gument very  forcibly.  Julian  challenges  the 
Christians  to  produce  the  names  of  any  eminent 
men  (except  Cornelius  and  Sergius  Paulus)  con- 
verted (from  the  Gentiles)  to  Christianity  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  This  is 
a  proof  that  Julian  did  not  and  could  not  con- 
test the  truth  of  the  history  in  the  Acts  of  the 


Apostles ;  and  likewise  that  he  was  well  sa- 
tisfied, that  the  Christians  had  no  other  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  of  that  time.  He 
knew  they  relied  upon  the  narrative  given  in 
that  book,  and  that  they  did  not  pretend  to 
have  any  other  authentic  accounts  of  the 
events  there  described. 

Having  thus  seen  Julian's  attestation  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  only  remains  to  ex- 
amine his  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He  quotes  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  evidently  alludes  to  his  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians.  "  *  But  omitting  many  other  things," 
says  Julian,  "  by  which  I  might  show  the 
"  law  of  Moses  to  be  perpetual,  do  you 
"  show  me  some  place  where  that  is  said, 
"  which  is  affirmed  by  Paul  with  so  much  as- 


ralo 
»opw  Xf«roj.    Cyril,  p.  320, 

M   2 
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"  surance,  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law." 
(Rom.  x.  4.) 

"  *  But  now  I  must  again  return  to  them. 
Why  then  are  you  not  circumcised?"  To  which 
they  answer  :  "  Paul  says,  it  is  the  circumci- 
sion of  the  hearty  which  was  required,  not  that 
of  the  flesh"  (Rom.  xi.  28,  29.) 

Again,  "  |  We  cannot  say  they  keep  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  of  the  passover, 
because  Christ  has  been  once  sacrificed  for  us" 
(1  Cor.  v.7.) 

Julian,  speaking  of  those  persons  who  at 
the  beginning  received  the  word  from  Paul, 
says,  "  J  These  are  the  things  which  he  (Paul) 
writes  of  his  disciples  and  to  themselves :  '  Be 
1  not  deceived ;  neither  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 


*   Ntw  ^E  ETavaAJiTrlscy  eli  /uot  -RTpoj  ay]s$*  £«*  «n  yap 
-§£  ;  ITayXof,  ^r,o-t»,   WTTE  -srE^ro^y  xap&aj,  aXX*  a 

P.  351. 
•j*  Trj^rjv  a£v^,a,  xai  <croiEt>  TO  wacr^a  a  Juva^E§«, 

af  EruS»j  Xpiro?.      P.  354«. 
A  ^E  ypa^Ei  -cxEpt  TWV   axfoao-a/xevwy  avrs  ITauXo? 


*  x.  X.    P.  2i5. 


*  nor  effeminate,  <§'£.'"  quoting  with  only  one 
variation  the  entire  9th,  10th,  and  llth  verses 
of  1  Cor.  vii. 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  Julian  acknow- 
ledged the  genuineness  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  other  Epistles  would 
hardly  be  denied  by  him  who  admitted  these 
to  be  written  by  St.  Paul.  Paley,  in  his 
Hone  Paulince,  p.  14,  has  observed,  "  that 
"  whatever  ascertains  the  original  of  one 
"  Epistle,  in  some  measure  establishes  the  au-r 
"  thority  of  the  rest.  For,  whether  these 
"  Epistles  be  genuine  or  spurious,  every  thing 
"  about  them  indicates  that  they  come  from 
"  the  same  hand.  The  diction,  which  it  is 
"  extremely  difficult  to  imitate,  preserves  its 
"  resemblance  and  peculiarity  throughout  all 
"  the  Epistles."  This  will  apply  to  Celsus 
and  Porphyry.  I  must  once  more  request 
the  reader  to  remember  that  Julian  was  in 
possession  of  the  works  both  of  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  :  he  had  studied  them  with  atten- 
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tion.  From  him  therefore  their  objections 
are  reflected.  Whatever  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete their  evidence,  is  supplied  by  Julian ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  whole 
body  of  evidence  afforded  by  Celsus,  For* 
phyfy,  and  Julian,  amounts  to  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament 


TESTIMONIES  of  the  FATHERS. 

In  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Poly* 
carp,  contemporaries  with  the  Apostles,  we 
find  quotations  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
allusions  to  evangelical  writings  which  thm 
existed. 

A.  D.  116.— Papias,  whose  testimony  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  expressly  ascribes  the 
respective  Gospels  to  Matthew  and  Mark. 
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A.  D.  140. — Justin  Martyr,  though  he  does 
not  name  the  authors,  has  several  quotations 
from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  : 
he  calls  the  books  to  which  he  refers  "  Me- 
moirs composed  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions."  From  his  writings  a  life  of 
Christ  might  be  compiled. 

A.  D.  170. — Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth, 
in  some  fragments  of  his  works  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  speaks  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  corrupt  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord. 

A.  D.  172. — Tatian,  in  his  "  Oration  against 
the  Gentiles,"  has  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  an  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

A.  D.  178. — Irenasus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in 
Gaul,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp  (who  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John),  gives  the  most  full,  ex- 
press, and  abundant  testimony  to  the  four 
Gospels,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
twelve  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
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A.  D.  194. — Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
most  voluminous  of  Christian  writers,  re^ 
peatedly  quotes  the  four  Gospels  by  the  names 
of  their  authors,  and  expressly  ascribes  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  St  Luke. 

A.  D.  200.— Tertullian  declares,  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  that  the  four  Gospels  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  thejirst. 

It  will  be  useful  to  remark,  at  how  early  a 
period  we  have  the  most  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence of  writers  who  lived  in  such  remote 
countries.  This  remark  has  often  been  made ; 
but  it  is  an  obvious  and  important  advantage 
to  the  cause,  that  such  testimony  should  be 
afforded.  Of  the  apostolical  fathers  named, 
Clement  flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  An- 
tioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  Should  even  the 
writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers  be  rejected  as 
spurious*,  we  have  undoubtedly  Justin  Mar- 
tyr atNeapolis  in  Samaria,  Irenseus  in  France, 

*  See  Note  [N]. 
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:nent  at  Alexandria,  Tcrtullian  at  Carthage, 
hriiring  the  most  express  and  unexceptionable 
evidence  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  four  Gospels. 

A.  D.  230. — Origen  of  Alexandria  was  the 
most  learned  and  illustrious  of  the  Fathers. 
We  have  his  express  declaration,  "  that  the 
four  Gospels  alone  are  received  without  dis- 
pute by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  hea- 
ven." We  cannot  wish  for  a  stronger  asser- 
tion than  this  :  it  is  the  most  complete  and 
unequivocal  testimony,  and  it  proceeds  from 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  extensive  learn- 
ing. Dr.  Mill  remarks,  that  if  we  had  all 
Origen's  works  remaining,  we  should  have 
before  us  almost  the  whole  text  of  the  Bible. 


On  the  STYLE  of  the  XEW  TESTAMENT. 

It   is  universally  maintained   by  those  who 
believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the  New  T 

N 
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ment,  that  the  writers  of  it  were  Jews*. 
Should  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  that  in  the  Greek  composi- 
tions of  native  Jews  some  peculiarity  of  style 
and  idiom  would  be  discoverable,  which  would 
betray  the  origin  of  the  writers*  Moreover, 
since,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament  were  men 
who  had  from  their  earliest  years  lived 
in  Jtidea  and  Galilee,  it  should  seem  not 
only  probable,  but  inevitable,  that  some 
idioms  of  their  native  language  should  adhere 
to  them.  Accordingly,  we  do  find  a  very  pe- 
ruliar  idiom  prevailing  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists.  The  language  of 
the  New  Testament  is  Hebraistic  Greek.  We 
find  in  the  New  Testament  Hebrew  f  and 


•  *  St.  Luke  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  by  birth 
SL  heathen. 

f  Apr/, "  truly,  so  be  it ;"  AXX*)X«ia,  "praise  the  Lord ;" 
are  Hebrew  words.  We  may  note  the  various  use  of  the 
wordo-tx^f,  the  peculiar  signification  of  p*j/xa,  &c. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  supply  the  place  of 
several  particles  with  the  single  conjunction  *<u,  which 
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Syriac  words,  and  Greek  words  used  in  a 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  sense.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  Syriac  was  the  language  of  Ga- 
lilee. There  are  also  found  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
constructions,  as  wrell  as  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
idioms  and  phrases. 

We  are  entitled  therefore  to  conclude,  that 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  areexactly 
what  might  be  expected  from  such  men  as  we 
believe  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  to  have 
been.  "  They  are  such,"  says  Campbell  *, 
"  as,  in  respect  of  style,  could  not  have  been 
"  written  but  by  Jews,  and  hardly  even  by 
"  Jews,  superior  in  rank  and  education  to 
"  those  whose  names  they  bear."  This  con- 


they  repeat  a«  often  as  the  Hebrew  writers  their  Vau 
praefixum.  Macknight  observes,  that  the  Greek  par- 
ticles and  prepositions  are  used  not  only  in  all  the 
variety  of  their  own  significations,  but  in  the  variety  also 
of  the  significations  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  par- 
ticles and  prepositions.  We  have  an  instance  of  a  Syriac 
construction  in  the  passage,  OJ-K  o/xoXoyu<r»»  i^0».  Matt. 
X.  32. 

*  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertations,  p.  21. 


elusion  then  is  of  great  importance,  that  no 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  can  be  brought  from  the  nature  of 
the  style ;  but  that,  after  the  severest  scrutiny 
which  these  writings  have  undergone  from 
friends  and  enemies,  some  erroneously  consi- 
dering this  happy  peculiarity  as  a  flaw,  and 
militating  against  their  inspiration;  others., 
with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  describing  it 
as  a  beauty  ;  they  should,  by  the  concessions 
of  all,  be  pronounced  such  writings  as  native 
Jews  of  that  rank  of  life  would  have  com- 
posed. But  the  argument  from  the  nature  of 
the  style  goes  much  farther,  and  presents  an 
irresistible,  an  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  au- 
thenticity:  it  fixes  everything  but  the  names 
of  the  authors.  For  it  is  a  style  which  it  would 
be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any 
writer  to  imitate ;  and  the  first  century  alone 
produced  persons  to  whom  it  was  the  natural 
style. 

That  peculiarity  of  idiom  which  occurs  ac- 
cidentally and  without  design,  resulting  from 


natural  simplicity,  from  a  person  writing  m 
a  foreign  language,  and  mingling  with  it  oc- 
casionally the  idiom  of  his  own,  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  imitate.  But  how  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  imitation  increased,  when  we  con- 
sider, that,  though  the  idiom  of  each  Evangelist 
is  the  same,  their  styles  are  essentially  differ- 
ent! "  A  discerning  reader,"  says  Campbell*, 
"  would  not  readily  confound  thestyle  of  Luke 
"  with  that  of  either  of  the  Evangelists  who 
"  preceded  him,  Matthew  or  Mark ;  and  still 
"  less,  I  imagine,  would  he  mistake  the 
"  Apostle  John's  diction  for  that  of  any  other 
"  penman  of  the  New  Testament."  On  the 
peculiarity  of  thestyle  of  St  Paul,  Michaelisf 
makes  these  forcible  and  striking  remarks : 
"  The  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  dis- 
^  cover  marks  of  an  original  genius,  that  no 
"  imitation  can  ever  attain,  which  always  be- 
"  trays  itself  by  the  very  labour  exerted  to 

•  P.  33.  f  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  4?. 
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"  cover  the  deception ;  and  if  we  consider 
"  attentively  the  various  qualities  that  compose 
"  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  latter 
"  Apostle,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  such,  as  no  art 
"  could  ever  imitate.  His  mind  overflows  with 
"  sentiment,  yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  his 
"  principal  object,  but  hurried  on,  by  therapi- 
"  dity  of  thought,  discloses  frequently  in  the 
"middle,  a  conclusion  to  be  made  only  at  the 
"  end.  To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old 
"  Testament  he  joins  the  acuteness  of  philoso- 
"  phical  wisdom,  which  he  displays  in  applying 
"  and  expounding  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  his 
"  explanations  are  therefore  sometimes  so  new 
"  and  unexpected,  that  superficial  observers 
"  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  them  erroneous. 
"  The  fire  of  his  genius,  and  his  inattention  to 
"  style,  occasion  frequently  a  two-fold  obscu- 
"  rity,  he  being  often  too  concise  to  be  under- 
"  stood,  except  by  those  to  whom  he  immedi- 
"  ately  wrote,  and  not  seldom  on  the  other 
"  hand,  so  full  of  his  subject,  as  to  produce  long 
"  and  difficult  parentheses,  and  a  repetition 
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'*  of  the  same  word,  even  in  different  senses. 
"  With  a  talent  for  irony  and  satire1,  he  unites 
"  the  most  refined  sensibility,  and  tempers  the 
"  seventy  of  his  censures  by  expressions  of 
*•  tenderness  and  affection;  nor  does  he  ever 
"  forget,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  the  rules 
"  of  modesty  and  decorum.  He  is  a  writer,  in 
u  short,  of  so  singular  and  wonderful  a  compo- 
"  sition,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rival. 
"  That  truly  sensible  and  sagacious  philosopher 
"  Locke  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  con- 
"  tended  that  St.  Paul  was  without  an  equal."  It 
will  be  important  to  remark,  that  the  language 
of  the  Christian  Fathers  differs  most  widely 
from  that  of  the  New  Testament;  that  very 
few  of  them  were  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew; 
and  that  from  their  tenets  alom  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  they  never  could  have  been 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  I  shall 
conclude  this  subject  with  the  following 
remarks  from  Campbell's  first  preliminary  Dis- 
sertation to  hi*  Translation  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels :  "  It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  observe. 
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"  that  the  above  remarks  on  the  Greek  of 
"  the  New  Testament  do  not  imply  that 
"  there  was  any  thing  which  could  be  called 
"  idiomatical  or  vulgar  in  the  language  of 
"  our  Lord  himself,  who  taught  always  in 
"  his  mother  tongue.  His  Apostles  and 
"  Evangelists,  on  the  contrary,  who  wrote 
"in  Greek,  were,  in  writing,  obliged  to 
"  translate  the  instructions  received  from 
"  Him  into  a  foreign  language  of  a  very 
"  different  structure,  and  for  the  use  of 
"  people  accustomed  to  a  peculiar  idiom.  The 
"  apparently  respectful  manner  in  which 
"  our  Saviour  was  accosted  by  all  ranks  of 
"  his  countrymen,  and  in  which  they  spoke 
*'  of  his  teaching,  shows  that  he  was  univer- 
"  sally  considered  as  a  person  of  eminent 
"  knowledge  and  abilities.  It  was  the  amaz- 
"  ing  success  of  his  discourses  to  the  people, 
"  in  commanding  the  attention  and  reverence 
*'  of  all  who  heard  him,  which  first  awakened 
Cl  the  jealousy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees*" 
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NOTE  [A],  Page  12. 

llusEBius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  gives  us  the 
following  information  concerning  the  Scriptures  univer- 
sally acknowledged :  "  In  the  first  place  are  to  be  ranked 
"  the  sacred  four  Gospels ;  then  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
"  the  Apostles ;  after  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epistles 
"  of  Paul.  In  the  next  place,  that  called  the  first 
"  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  are  to  be 
"  esteemed  authentic."  Lib.  iii.  ch.  25.  These  are  books 
of  undoubted  authority,  and  universally  received  in  the 
church  as  genuine — rav-rct,  pt»  E»  o/xoXoya/xEyoi,-.  In  a  former 
chapter  (lib.  iii.  ch.  3)  Eusebius  observes,  "  Of  Paul 
"  there  are  fourteen  Epistles  manifest  and  well  known. 
"  But  yet  there  are  some  who  reject  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
"  urging  for  their  opinion,  that  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
"  church  of  the  Romans  as  not  being  Paul's." — See  Lard- 
nrr's  Credibility,  vol.  iv.  p.  •_ 

NOTE  [B],  Page  18. 

IT  is  highly  probable  that  a  translation  of  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  into  the  Syriuc  language, 
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was  made  in  very  early  times.  In  the  first  century  Chris- 
tians were  numerous  in  countries  where  this  was  the 
vulgar  language,  and  a  Syriac  version  was  required  for 
those  who  did  not  understand  Greek.  This  version,  with 
the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  called 
by  the  Maronites,  "  The  pure  and  ancient  Syriac  Ver- 
sion." We  cannot  believe  that  any  part  of  this  version  was 
made  by  one  of  the  Apostles.  Walton,  however,  says, 
"  Apostolicis  vero  viris  factam  concede,  quod  praeter  tra- 
ditionem  generalem  ecclesiarum  orientalium,  cui  multum 
in  hoc  tribuendum,  cum  nulla  ratio  clara  in  contrarium  af- 
fcrtur,  etiam  ex  insitis  argumentis  probatur  in  ipsa  versione 
quse  magnam  ejus  antiquitatem  testantur.  In  antiqua  enim 
editione  non  extant  Epistolae  2  Petri;  2  &  3  Johannis,  Jndae, 
Apocalypsis  ut  ex  exemplari  primo  a  Widmanstadio  edito 
constat,  &  ex  scnptorjtjus  Syris,  qui  testantur  has  partes 
in  antiqua  editione  won  versas  fuisse,  unde  collegi  videtur 
factam  esse  antequam  Canon  librorum  Nov.  Test,  com- 
muni  ecclesiarum  consensu  confirmatus  esset,  cum  de  his 
Epistolis  &  Apocalypsi  certum  sit  apud  antiques  dubitatum 
esse,"  Prol.  13.  §  15. 

I  would  not,  however,  maintain,  that  merely  because  this 
version  wants  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and 
Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelations, 
we  can  therefore  with  certainty  conclude  that  it  was  made 
before  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  settled. 
This  version  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  Ignatius,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 


NOTE  EC],  Page  18, 

"  CHARACTER  Graecus  ^Egyptiacus,  triplex  dici  potest ; 
pimirum  Grcecus  ilk  communis,  quo  alii  omnes  Graeci  pro* 
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prii  variis  actatibus  scrlpscrunt ;  Cnpliats  quo  a  mult  is  jam 
KTculis,  yEgyptii,  ii  vero  maxime*  qui  superiorr 
turn   incoluut,  proprio   quidetn  sermone  ^Kgyy'1 
Graeco  charactere  scribere  solent ;  demum  Grczcus  cha- 
ractcry  quo  yEgyptii  proprii,  a  Graecorum  consortio  alieni, 
Greece  scribunt ;  sed  forma  literarum  diversa  et  peregri- 
nitatis  notam  ferente.     Character  Graectis  sub  Alexandro 
Magno,  qui  /Egyptum  subegit,  in  cam  regionem  allatus 
est.     Postea  vero  sub  Ptolcmaeis  regibus,  Graeca  lingua 
Alexandria?  &  in  vicinis  locis  admodum  floruit ;  fuitque 
jam  illo  aevo  Alexandria  elegantissimse  Graecae  scriptionls 
officina.      Deinde  item  sub  imperio  Romano,   scr'ibendi 
librosque  conficiendi   arte  diu  palmam  tulit  Alexandria ; 
donee  in  Arabum  ditionem  transiret.     Tuncque  a  prisco 
illo  literario  splendore  desitum  est.     Alterum  scribendi 
genus  ^Egyptiacum,  est  Coptorum,  qui  linguam  quidem 
jEgyptiacam    retinent;   sed    charactere   Graeco  utuntur 
admixtis  tamen  octo  literis,  quae  non  sunt  Graecis  in  usu ; 
nam  triginta  duas  in  alphabeto  suo  habent,  Graeci  autem 
viginti-quatuor.     Tertius  character  ./Egyptiacus  Graecus, 
observatur  in  quibusdam,  sed  admodum  paucis  codicibus; 
ubi  turn  verba  ipsa,  turn  literae,  Graecae  quidem  sunt ;  sed 
olent  peregrinum  &   primo  conspectu   sese  produnt." — 
Montfaucon,  Palaeogr.  Graeca,  lib.  iv.  ch.  vii.  p.  311. 

NOTE  [D],  Page  21. 

THE  yEthiopic  version  of  the  New  Testament  contains 
twenty-seven  books,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part  contains  the  four  Gospels  in  the  usual  order — the 
second  part,  the  Acts — the  third  part,  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul — the  fourth  part,  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles.  The  Apocalypse  is  added  as  an  Appendix. 
"  Pro  additamento  est  illis  Vi.sio  Johanni*  Abukalamsis, 
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quam  voccm  ex  Graeco  awoxaXuJ-*?  corruptam,  fortassed 
cognomentum  ejus  esse  putaverunt."  —  Lud.  Hist,  ^thiop. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4-.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  ^Ethiopians 
received  the  Gospel  by  means  of  the  eunuch  who  was 
treasurer  to  Candace,  Queen  of  ./Ethiopia.  Acts,  viii. 
They  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  Jewish  priests,  whom 
Makedah,  Queen  of  Sheba,  brought  with  her  from  King 
Solomon  ;  and  to  the  same  source  they  trace  certain  cus- 
toms. "  Qui  traditionem  Habessinorum  de  regina  Maqueda 
admittunt  ii  fere  sunt  qui  putant  eos  cognitionem  veri  Dei 
a  tctupore  Salomonis  habuisse  ;  ritusque  Judaicos  veluti 
circurncisionem  :  abstinentiam  a  cibis  lege  Mosaiea  vetitis, 
&  similia  originem  suam  inde  traxisse."  —  -Lud,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  1. 

NOTE  [E],  Page  21. 

THE  Armenian  Version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
taken  from  the  Syriac. 

"  Armeni  Arabum  &  Phrygum  sunt  affines,  unde  facile 
conjiciendum  est,  linguam  illorum  esse  mixturam  ex 
Arabics,  Phrygica  &  Syriaca  dialecto  ;  ut  adeo  e  plurium 
gentium  linguis  nova  conflata  sit.  Caracteres  Armenorum 
plane  sunt  singulares,  &  omnium  maxime  quoad  externam 
formam  ad  typum  Russorum  accedunt.  Communem 
enim  habent  Russorttm  &  Armenorum  characteres  ori- 
ginem ;  nimirum  antiquiorem  Graecorum  typum,  qui  ali- 
quantulum  immutatus  inter  Armenos,  &  cum  alia  devia- 
tione  inter  llussos  obtinet  locum."  —  Le  Long,  Bib.  Sacra, 
ed.  Masch,  P.  II.  vol.  i.  sect.  9. 

Iii  the  earliest  times  the  Armenians  had  no  letters 
peculiar  to  their  own  language,  and  whenever  they  wrote 
were  obliged  to  borrow  either  from  the  Persian,  the 
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Syrinc,  or  the  Greek.  Miesrob  in  the  fourth  century 
invented  letters  th:it  accurately  expressed  the  sounds  of 
the  Armenian  language. —  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  W. 

NOTE  [F],  Page  2J. 

IT  is  higlily  probable  that  the  Persians  had  a  very- 
nneient  verMon  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  language.  "Glim 
habui>M'  IVr- as  totam  Scripturam  in  linguam  suam  ver- 
sam,  ex  vcterum  scriptis  abunde  liquet :  quod  ex  Theo- 
doreto  &  aliis  supra  ostcndimus.  Licet  enim  de  generali 
totius  gentis  conversione  nihil  legimus  (nullum  enim  re- 
gum  Persarum  Christianum  fuisse  ex  historiis  constat)  ; 
fidem  tamcn  Christianam  multum  propagatam  &  publice 
toleratam  ibi  fuisse ;  multasque  ecclesias  ibi  fundatas, 
episcoposque  plurimos  martyrio  celebres  ;  i  Ili<- 

toriu  Ecclesiastica  certum  est." — Walton,  Proleg.  xvi. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  remains  of  this 
ancient  version  exist  at  present.  All  that  are  known  to 
us  are  modern,  "  An  vero  reliquiae  aliquac  antiquac  ver- 
sionis  Persicae  adhuc  extent,  multiim  dubitatur.  Versiones 
enim,  quas  jam  habemus,  Pentateuchi  scil.  Psalmorum  & 
r.vangeliorum  recentiores  essc  non  diffitemur." — Walton, 
ib.  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clark, 
"  that  a  complete  version  of  the  best  of  books  does  not 
exist  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  languages.  Were  the 
whole  Bible  translated  into  Persian,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  it  would  be  extensively  read  in  the  East ;  and 
perhaps  find  near!;  ,.ny  admirers  as  it  found 

reaiK 

R   [(•],   Pago  28. 

.tion  of  printing,  the  only  way  of  ob- 

tair.ii:-  eo;  MTBB  bj    transcribing  them  ;  hence 

omis>io;vi,   tiT,:.-povi;ions,  and  alterations  would  arise   in 
P 
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different  manuscripts.  The  new  copy  would  retain  the 
errors  of  the  one  from  which  it  was  taken,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  those  which  the  transcriber  should  himself  make. 
"  Errores  itaque  omnes  a  scribis  interpretibus  ortos  fuisse, 
necessarium  est.  A  scribis  vel  librariis,  qui  exemplaria 
descripserunt,  et  non  satis  accurate  cum  codice  originario 
contulerunt,  flux  ere  prim  o  ;  a  quibus  alii  alia  describentes, 
crrores  eorum  propagariint,  qui  (non  extantibus  codicibus 
originariis,  unde  corrigi  et  emendari  poterunt)  in  plures 
derivati  sunt." — Walton,  Proleg.  vi.  §  6. 

The  manuscripts,  howrver,  of  the  New  Testament  are 
fortunately  neither  of  a  late  date  nor  few  in  number ;  but 
there  are,  of  different  ages,  many  more  manuscripts  of 
ihi-  than  of 'any  oilier  ancient  icriting  ;  and  in  the  present 
age,  from  the  great  progress  made  in  Biblical  criticism, 
and  the  many  advantages  afforded,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  that  we  are  able  to  fix  nearly  with  certainty 
the  readings  which  originally  composed  the  Sacred  Text. 

NOTE  [H],  Page  30. 

THE  following  extracts  from  Montfaucon  will  afford 
information  as  to  the  time  when  accents  were  first  intro- 
duced, and  on  the  variation  of  the  form  of  the  Greek 
letters.  "  Scimus  quidem  septimo  circiter  saeculo  accentus 
&  spirit  us  adscribi  caepisse ;  deiadeque  paulatim  priscam 
literarum  formam  nonnihil  mutatam  fuisse  ;  ita  ut  tamen 
Jiterrc  distinctse  &  separatee  manerent,  donee  saeculo 
circiter  octavo  vel  nono,  literas  in  libris  colligandi,  mul- 
tasque  uno  calami  ductu  exarandi  consuetude  inveheretur, 
— Depriscis  autem  illis,accentu  &:  spiritu  carentibus  manu- 
v«criptis,  id  ummi  certo  did  por'sg  videtur,  usque  ad  sep- 
timum  circiter  sicculum  hoc  niodo  scriptitatuni  fuisse. — Si 
qua  remotioris  sevi  indicia  in  hujusmodi  codicibus  occur- 
rant,  ea  maxime  petuntur  ex  similitudine  literaraiTi  cum 
3 
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characteribus    in^criptionum,    quac  sub   inn  mano 

ad  quartum  usque  OiriMi  suvculum  pixita-  sunt.  Hi  porro 
\ctusti<simi  charactercs  unciales  quadri  simul  &  rotufidi 
dici  poxsunt.  Hie  vcn>  character  postquam  acccntiw 
auM-nbi  c:i-pcrunt  a  prisca  ionna  degencravit ;  ita  ut  1 
angustiorcs  longioresquc  exararentur." — Montfaucon,  Pal. 
.1,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 

NOTE   [I],  Page  31. 

A  general  Description  of the  Greek  Manuscripts  of  tit 
Testament— from  ll'ctstein's  Prolegomena. 

CODICES  partim  sunt  niembranacei,  partim  chartacei. 
Mcnibrana  vel  cst  puqnira  infecta  vel  sui  coloris  ;  eadeni- 
(juc-  vel  tenuior  vel  crassior.     Cliarta  item  vel  est  boraby- 
cina  vel   connmmis,  ea(|ue  rursus  vel  lacvigata  atqu 
polita,  vel  nota?  deterioris. 

Menil)ran;r  istii?  in  ([uaterniones  distinguuntur,  quorum 
finguli  plerumque  octo  sunt  foliorum,  numeris  in  priore 
cujusquc  vel  suinnui  vel  ima  pagina  notatis  distincti. 

Paginac  singulac  in  plerisque  omnibus  Grsecis  manu- 
scriptis  ad  circinum  et  normam  paribus  spatiis  dividuntur, 
ut  linuac  icquali  intcrcapcdine  dirimantur,  parquc  ipsarum 
mimerus  sit  in  singulis  paginis. 

Literae  sunt  vel  majon-s  vel  minores,  ilia?  tempore 
Ilierunymi  voeabantur  unciales,  rursus  in  duo  genera 
distinguendac.  Literae  vetcres  primi  generis  figura  sunt 
iuornata  ac  sinipliei,  a?quahili  ductu  e\arata\  Litenu 
Mtcres  seeundi  generis  sunt  multo  pin«iiiiores,  in:equaU 
ductu  atinie  angulosx,  aliae  velut  basi  qufidani  iult;r, 
aut  oneratie  potius.  (^uuin 
prior  ilia  plane  cadem  scriptura  sit,  qu:u  in  antiquioribus 
ino.r,  -n-uin  cnniparil;  posterior  picturam 

seinibarbaroruMi  te niporum  sapiat,  apparet  utique,  pi  i 
clutraetereiu  recte  a^ignari  seculo  vi.,  posterioroin  i\. 
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In  libris  priori  scriptura  exaratis,  accentus  fy  spiritus  ut 
et  distinctiones  vocum  plerumque  desunt. 

Orthographiae  ratio  in  veteribus  fere  eadem  est,  ab 
hodierna  autem  nonnihil  recedit. 

Etiam  vetustissimi  quasdam  voces  in  compendio  scri- 
bunt,  ita  ut  primam  tan  turn  atque  ultimam,  interdum  & 
raediam  literam,  pro  integra  voce  ponant  lineaque  super- 
ducta  tegant. 

Ubi  novus  liber  incipit,  quod  semper  fit  in  summa 
pagina,  priores  tres  vel  quatuor  vel  quinque  lineae  minio 
exaratac  sunt. 

Libri  in  plurimas  periodos,  duos,  tres  aut  plures  versus, 
in  quos  nostri  codices  jam  distributi  sunt,  comprehen- 
dentes,  dividuntur.  Has  saepe  incipiunt  in  eadem  linea, 
ubi  desiit  prior  periodus,  unius  vocabuli  relicto  intervallo, 
sequcntis  vero  lineae  litera  prima  paulum  in  margine  ex- 
c  urrente  &  reliquis  majore.  In  aliis  autem,  ubi  minus  parci 
cliartir  fucrunt  librarii,  post  finitum  paragraphum  relin- 
quitur  vacuum  spatium,  &  sequens  paragraphus  novam 
lineaiii  incipit. 

Omnes  ctiam  vetustissimi  codices  habent  x-^aAata  & 
'.-'fas  Eusebianos,  a  prima  manu,  excepto  Vaticano  & 
Cimtabrigiensi. 

Faucissimi  codices  sunt  qui  totum  Nov.  Test  com- 
plect untur.  Major  pars  iv.  duntaxat  Evangelia  continet, 
quorum  lectio  in  ecclesia  fuerat  frequentior. 

Ex  omnibus  fere  ccdicibus  praesertim  vetustioribus  folia 
quaedain,  imo  &  quaternio  unus  alterve  vel  temporum 
injuria  vel  houiinum  culpa  perierunt. 

Etiam  vetustissimi  codices  plurimas  habent  correc- 
tjones.  Delebant  autem,  qua,*  sublata  cupiebant,  vel 
^imcto  cmlibet  literae  vocive  delendae  si^erposito,  vel 
obelo  tenui  illas  transfigente  a  dextra  ad  sinistram,  vel 
quod  pessimum  cequc  atque  frequentissimum  est,  scalpello. 
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Hinc  cst,  quod  prioribu  erasis,  substitute  nova 

apparent  ;  ita  tainen  ut  prior  scriptura  in  aliis  sub  rasurfc 
adhui- 

Solebant  etiam  librarii  veterem  scripturam  spongtt 
•••,  »S:  alia  -  -.>ere. 

Aliquando  Integra  folia  in  Supplementum  deperditorum 
a  juniori  nianu  adscripta  inseruntur.  Quod  notandura 
ie  lector  >pccie  niajoris  vctustatis  decipiatur. 

Notanduni  ctiar.i  cst,  ubi  a  primi  vel  a!)  alii  nianu, 
hujus  vel  illius  fcsti,  quo  certa  Evangelii  aut  Epistolx 
«9if»xo0n  legenda  est,  fit  mcntio;  item  ubi  varia  nomin» 
virbium,  cxnobiorum,  honiinumque  occurrunt ;  haec  cnim 
nos  possunt  deducere  in  notitiam  vel  tcmporis,  quo  scrin- 
tus  fuit,  liber,  vol  loci,  ubi  usibus  publicis  inserviit. 

XC-TE   [K],  Pagc^l. 

WOIDE  maintains  by  good  arguments  that  the  Co.lox 
Alexandrinus  was  written  in  Egypt.  "  In  ^Kgvpto  scrip- 
turn  iuissc,  ctiam  orthograpliia  libri  maniftstu  evincit ;  et 
crrber  cjus  cum  rodicibus  AL\-  consensus;  et 

canones  Kuscbii  in  ecclesii  Alexandrina  recepti ;  &  ca- 
diurr.i  &  nocturni,  in  mon.  -'-gvpti  admUsi, 

id  etiani  confirmarvt."  The  .same  critic  afterwards  obs 

proountiatioae  /Egyptiaca  vitia  orthograpliia;  deri- 
vaiui  -fimo."    Wetstfin  calls  this  "Codex  mem- 

branaceus  in   tblio*' — and  Woul 
for:n:r  niajoris  in  folio,  sod  vel  deperditn  est  • 

iori<,  vel  alKi-i«--a  a  bil)liopega  cum  libruiu 
coni])iiigi  u->    ei-i.n    :Mti-rior  plenniijinr   duorum 

cum  dhuidio,  raro  trium  c -t  puliicum,  cum  superior 
SiL-pius  nee  unius  poilicis  raro  U.HL'..>  e.um  dimulio  esse 
deprehendatur. 

"  1  ,  ele- 

gantetj,  rotunda?.     N'ullos  habet  aceentus  aut  spiriti. 
a  primi  >.  .d'i  uianu  adtfi- 
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ullo  discrimine  conjungit."  With  regard  to  the  antiquity 
of  this  Codex,  Woide  concludes  as  follows  :  "  Si  itaquc 
Icctores  et  formas  literarurn  codicis  nostri,  dementis 
Romani  Epistolas  &  Psalmos  Salomonis,  Euthalii  sectione.s 
&  r^wyiov  quae  desunt,  si  caetera  argumenta  summam  ejus 
antiquitatcm  confirmantia,  consideratissime  perpenderint ; 
omnia  conspirare  videbunt  ut  Codicem  Alexandrinurn 
intra  medium  et  frnem  seculi  quarti  scriptum  esse  ipsis  per- 
suadeant." — Preface  to  the  fac-simile  of  the  Cod.  Alex- 
andrinus. 

NOTE   [L],  Page  39. 

Codex  Claromontanus. 

MOXTTAUCON,  in  his  Palaeographia  Gracca,  gives  a 
fac-simile  of  this  manuscript,  of  which  lie  says,  "  Te- 
tiuissimis  elegantissimisque  membranis  constat ;  scriptus- 
que  fuit  septimo  circiter  saeculo,  ut  ex  characterum  tam 
Graecorum  quam  Latinorum  forma  arguitur ;  nam  Latina 
versio  inaltera  semper  pagina  jacet.  Character  Graecus 
nullam  olet  peregrimtatem,  sed  a  perita  manu  exaratus 
est.  Scriptus  autem  est  per  xu\x  ct  K^^O.^  ita  ut  ad 
singulas  vel  minimas  distinctiones  a  linea  resumatur. 
Accentus  et  spiritus  annotantur  sed  ii  secunda  manu  ut 
videtur,  nee  din,  ut  creditur,  post  descriptum  codicem  ad- 
jrcti  simt." — Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  217. 

NOTE   [M],  Page  4-2. 

Codex  Ephrem. 

"  CONTINET  ille  codex  recentiorc  quidem  manu  duode- 
cimi  circiter  saeculi  S.Ephraemi  opera.  Sed  alia  antiquissima 
scriptura  ibidem  habetur,  qua  vctustate  simul  &  arte  pen^ 
obliterata,  alia  longe  recentiora  superscripta  sunt,  S. 
Ephraemi  videlicet  opera,  uti  diximus.  Ilia  vero  vetus- 
tissima  scriptura  complectitur  variorum  Sacrae  Scripturae 
librorum,  maxinieque  Novi  Testamenti  folia,  sed  confusa 
&  plerumque  inversa ;  id  curantc  librario  recentiore,  ut 
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ilia,  si  t,  de  medio  tolleret  &  obruttit, 

Charactere  uneiali  sine  accentibus  priora  ilia  descripta 
sunt.  Atramentum  quod  uti  jam  dictum  e»t,  long.'i 
poruni  serie,  plcrumquc  in  vetustioribus  exemplaribus 
subrubrum  evudit,  hie  multo  vividiore  coloris  conspicuitute 
fulget,  quam  in  e;:teris  vitu>tis  libris,  in  quos  incidimus. 
Ad  marginem  habentur  variae  quacdam  lectiones  &  notae 
ca-  de  Evangeliis  per  annum  rccitandis.  Marginale* 
item  notic  unciali  (juidem  charactere  descriptae  sunt  sine 
accentibus;  scd  manu  ut  videtur  recentiore  ac  longd 
inelegantiore."—  Montfaucon,  Pal.  Graeca,  lib.  iii.  ch.  in. 
p.  2 13. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  owe  any  apology  to  the  reader  for 
the  length  of  the  extracts  in  these  Notes,  from  Mont- 
faucon and  Wetstein.     I  have   been   much  indebted  to 
rein's  general  account  of  manuscripts ;  it  is  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  written,  and  under  the  persuasion  that 
it  might  be  interesting  to  many  readers,  I  have  given  an 
outline  of  it  in  his  own  words.     The  substance  of  these 
to  be  found  in  the  Text. 

NOTE  [N],  Page  88. 

THEY  who  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  ascribed 

to   Polycarp,  entertain  none  whatever  that  such  a  man 

lived,  and  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John.     IremiHis 

expn  ,  that  "  Polycarp  was  not  only  taught  by 

:.ii  had  converged  with  many  who  had  seen 

Chri.-r,  1)    '  i  by  the  Apostle*  appointed  Uishop  of 

tin.1  church  of  Smyrna  in  A>ia."     Ircmrus  adds,  that  he 

1'olycarp,  who  at  a  great  age  suf- 

:s    martyrdom.      It   should   seem  no 

tlu-  oldw-nce  of  Ircnaeus  alone.     How 

I  am  unable  to  imagine.    Words  cannot 

1  uhich  would    declare  the  authenticity  of  the 

four  than  tlrj  iollowing  from  the 
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Third  Book  of  Irenaeus,  against  Heresies : — "  We  have 
"  not  received,"  says  this  Father,  "  the  knowledge  of 
"  the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  other  than  those  by 
"  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  to  us ;  which 
"  Gospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterwards  by  the  will 
"  of  God  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  be  for  time 
"  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith.  For 
"  after  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  and  they  (the 
"  Apostles)  were  endued  from  above  with  the  power  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  down  upon  them,  they  received 
*J  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  They  then  went 
"  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to  men  the 
**  blessing  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them,  and 
"  every  one  alike,  the  Gospel  of  God.  Matthew  then, 
"  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  Gospel  in  their  own  lan- 
"  guage,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
"  at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there.  And  after 
**  their  exit  (death,  or  departure),  Mark  also,  the  dis- 
"  ciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in 
"  writing  the  things  that  had  been  preached  by  Peter : 
**  and  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put  dov,-n  in  a  book 
'*  the  Gospel  preached  by  him  (Paul).  Afterwards  John, 
"  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  upon  his 
'•  breast,  he  likewise  published  a  Gospel  while  he  dwelt  at 
"  Ephesus,  in  Asia.  And  all  these  have  delivered  to  us, 
«*  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Maker  of  the  heaven  and 
"  the  earth,  declared  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
"  one  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  If  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  needed  any  confirmation,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  at  this  very  time  Celsus  was  attacking  the  four 
Gospels,  under  the  conviction  that  they  were  the  genuine 
works  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 


Primed  by  S.  Gusnell,  Litile  Queen  tkieet,  London. 
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